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SCANT few decades ago transportation in our 
A cities was often rough going. Came a storm and 
up went the cry for volunteers to help start the heavy 
horsecar. Through sleet, snow and rain the struggle 
to get from one place to another was almost as hard 
on men as on the straining animals. 

Later, cable cars and steam driven elevated trains 
made the going easier. But it was not until electricity 
and copper contrived to give us the trolley car, the 
electrified elevated,the subway, the automobile and bus 
that transportation in the cities really progressed. 
People could now live further from work, in pleasant, 
healthful environs. 

Billions of pounds of copper and its alloys are 
now serving transportation. New millions 
of pounds are added yearly. Not merely does 
the red metal do yeoman service in the auto- 


mobiles and trains which travel on and under our roads 
and streets, but our far-flung railways find it essential 
in signal, light and power lines, bearings, air condi- 
tioning and countless other applications. Today's 
swift, smooth riding owes much to copper. 


* * * 


In the development of new and more efficient types 
of electrical wires and cables, and hundreds of copper 
alloys for American industry, Anaconda subsidiaries 
have pioneered. New York's first subway, built in 
1904, used paper-insulated, lead-sheathed cable engi- 
neered and built in what is now the Hastings, N. Y. 
plant of Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. Research 
such as this has been and is continuous—to 

DA the end that copper may better fulfill its 


= destiny as the “Metal of Progress”. eosea 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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It can’T be classed as a disease. But if 
it were a disease, it would be an epi- 
demic—that gnawing or sinking feel- 
ing in the pit of the stomach that al- 
most everyone has had since early in 


It's becoming clearer every day that 
we in this country can do nothing 
about the cause. But already we're 
finding the cure. It’s work. 


An old-fashioned cure, to be sure. It 
hasn’t been any too popular in recent 
years. But it’s wholly dependable and 
completely effective. And as we buckle 
down to work on the job that everyone 
in this nation faces, all of us are going 
to feel a lot better. 


All that is by way of introducing the 
fact that the opening article in our 
series on how business can work for 
national defense appears on page 11 
of this issue. Others will follow in suc- 


* 


In spite of the fact that everyone’s 
attention is now centered on national 
defense, life—and business—will go 
on. And the problems and questions 
of doing business-as-usual will be just 
as important as they ever were. 


For instance: What new labor racket 
is costing business an untold sum of 
money each year? And what can the 
business man do to prevent this waste? 


What striking new uses are now being 
developed for glass? How is it being 
made into an invaluable new material 


Why do people who build a business 
from the bottom up often have an ad- 
vantage over others? What important 
management principle does this illus- 


You'll find the answers to these and a 
thousand other questions in future 
issues.—THE EDITORS. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





At Both Fairs— 





CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE and ART 


representin g 


the UNITED STATES 


. are combined in two unusual exk ‘bits, each of which 
displays the talents of fifty-three painters— representing 
each state, territory and possession—and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
gineers and their assistants. These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who have an opportunity to 
visit them in the company’s Galleries of, Science and Art: 


WORLD'S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


International Business Machines Corporation's building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Palace of Electricity and Communication 
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Light 
From Leaders 


Business men should set an example 
to labor in personal sacrifice for the 
country’s defense. Business men can- 
not ask labor to work longer hours at 
moderate wages unless business men, 
too, are willing to forget any expec- 
tancy of war profits and play the game 
as American institutions should. We 
must have a country united for de- 
fense.—GEN. Rosert E. Woop, chair- 
man, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


We should not permit our time and 
energies to be consumed in useless 
worrying and discussion about for- 
eign developments. Keep informed but 
devote your time and energies to at- 
tending to business and in this way 
make a contribution to the general 
welfare by providing valuable goods 
and services.—JaMES T. BUCKLEY, 
president, Philco Corp. 


The salesman’s object is to sell goods 
and to keep his prospect as happy as 
possible during the process. But if the 
salesman and the prospect get to talk- 
ing of the war, soon they'll both be too 
much depressed to feel like doing busi- 
ness at all—-OweEN BaYLEss, president, 
National Stationers Association. 


It appears to be up to those of us 
engaged in commerce and industry to 
crusade against the slacker who needs 
merchandise, can afford to have it, and 
yet hesitates to buy. This class is more 
to be feared than the Fifth Column. 
After all, it is the consumer who keeps 
our stores and factories open and our 
men employed. In this country, he is 
the “Dictator” of our destiny.—IvAN 
F. Wooprow, vice-president, Auto- 
matic Washer Co. 


Much of the industrial equipment of 
America is far from modern. A tre- 
mendous opportunity exists to rebuild 
America on the basis of today’s tech- 
nology. Complete modernization, su- 
perimposed upon the demands of the 
consumer industries, would employ all 
available labor for years. The work 
week might well have to be increased, 
especially giving consideration to the 
increased production of goods and ser- 
vices required for national defense.— 
ALFreD P. SLOAN Jr., chairman, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 
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The second half of the year promises 
to bring more business, more employ- 
ment. 


More co-operation from Washington 
would make it easier to meet more 
taxation. 


Public opinion may insist on it. 


Prediction: Hitler won’t dominate the 
world. 


Right will ultimately subdue brutal 
might. 


Revolution may finally overthrow Eu- 
rope’s over-ambitious tyrant. 


Rumor has it that Roosevelt will con- 
sent to become a stop-gap President, 
promising to-resign when “emergency 
conditions” pass. 


They may not pass soon. 


Pan-Americanism should be builded 
soundly rather than hastily. 


Solid unity of 21 nations cannot be 
achieved overnight. 


Foreign war orders aren’t likely to 
cease tomorrow or the next day. 


When well-established common stocks 
can be bought to yield 6 to 8% they 
look like bargains. 


Ditto certain utility preferred issues. 
Also some railway and power bonds. 


Buy income, pay cash; then try not 
to worry. 


“Bricklayers Sign Anti-Trust Decree.” 
Wholesome. 


Think twice before going short of com- 
modities or materials. 


A long shipbuilding boom looms. 


Don’t are sales efforts. 
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“V'm sure glad the 


boss got another 
Water Cooler!” 


“Me too! | save time 
and steps with this 
Frigidaire so handy!” 


Your Employees and 
Customers will appreciate 
conveniently located 
FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers 


e You can make work more pleasant for your em- 
ployees and you can gain customer and employee 
goodwill by installing Frigidaire Water Coolersatthe 
most convenient locations. These business-building 
units give you superior water cooling results at far 
less cost than old-style methods...soon earn their 
way and more, too. Call in Frigidaire today for a free 
survey of your requirements. See nearest Frigidaire 
Water Cooling Dealer or write Frigidaire Commer- 
cial and Air Conditioning Division, Dayton, Ohio. 


Economical] 
Frigidaire Water Cooler 
Ideal for stores, small 


genecal offices 


@ Typical of the complete 
line of efficient, depend- 


able Frigidaire coolers is 
this medium-sized model 
that cools 3 to 5 gallons 
of water per hour from 
SO” -to 50. Investigate. 






Frigidaire Products include: Water Coolers, Air Conditioners, 
Beverage Coolers, all types of refrigeration equipment for every 
need. See them when you visit the General Motors exhibits 
at the New York World’s Fair and Golden Gate Exposition. 
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“<...t00 often, shortcomings in tire performance may hide 


behind a tempting price tag.”’ 
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THE ONE AND ONLY 


SQUEEGEE | 


TIRE 


> -D>-D- DH - Dp oP > - 


Ow THE soUND BASIS OF LONG MILEAGE, 
maximum safety and unequalled economy, 
General stands out as today’s wisest tire invest- 
ment. That is why car owners are swinging 
more and more to General... The Top- 
Quality Tire . . . and further away from fic- 
titious values. Let your General Tire dealer 
show you how little it costs to equip your car. 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. ® Afron, Ohio 






Copyright 1940, The 
General Tire and Rubber 
Company. Akron, Ohio 
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‘*“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment — 


THE EDITOR 


How America Should Prepare 


Now it is America’s turn to fortify itself against attack 
by Hitler. We should, must, learn a lesson from what has 
happened in other democracies. While Germany was con- 
centrating all its efforts to become militarily powerful 
enough to subjugate country after country, including 
France and the United Kingdom, the Blum Government 


in France’ was placating its people by passing socialistic 


legislation, legislation which decreed a forty-hour work 
week, legislation which in other ways catered to and cod- 
dled the working classes, legislation which completely 
ignored what was going on in Germany. 

Nor did Britain follow any very different easy-going 
policy. Labor union demands ruled. The government was 
more interested in placating workers than in strengthening 
national defense. 

Washington must change its tactics. It must stop malign- 
ing, mudslinging, mistreating industry. It must cease con- 
doning labor lawlessness, must equitably amend the un- 
American Labor Relations Act. It must earn the confi- 
dence of those able to furnish capital, earn the confidence 
of risk-takers, entrepreneurs, earn the confidence of pay- 
envelope fillers. 

After all, a nation’s strength largely depends upon its 
economic, financial conditions, upon teamwork between 
those who govern and those who are governed, upon 
promulgation of unity of purpose. 

For more than seven years unity of purpose has been 
lamentably absent here. The Administration has been 
“anti” business. It has set class against class. It has dis- 
heartened savers and investors. It has unconscionably 
failed to remedy unemployment. 

The new conditions of today call for a very different 
new deal. 

Are we more likely to get it under Republican or under 
Democratic rulership? 





A cool head is essential to generating success. 





Willkie Should Be Chosen 


This is written before the Republican Convention has 
chosen a candidate. This publication wholeheartedly 
favors Wendell L. Willkie. Dewey nor any other candi- 


date on the horizon could possibly wage half as effective 
a campaign as the practical, hard-headed, successful, forth- 
right, fearless business man whose rise to popularity has 
been without precedent in American political history. 
Willkie has fought New Deal attacks more successfully 
than any other man in America. He brought TVA to rea- 
sonable terms at a time when almost all other business 
leaders regarded it as suicidal to cross swords with Wash- 
ington. He has exhibited extraordinary culture. His 
business statesmanship has excelled that of any other 
Presidential candidate, Republican or Democrat. He has 
decisively and delightfully demonstrated that he is of the 
people. While he is a lawyer, also the head of vast utility 
properties, he takes pleasure in regarding himself as “a 
Hoosier farmer,” which he is. 

America is confronted with conditions demanding busi- 
nesslike administration of its national affairs. No other 
Republican, or any Democratic candidate, can hold a 
candle to him as a towering business executive. 


Hence, this publication is unqualifiedly for Wendell 
Willkie’s nomination. 





Self-management is a prerequisite 
to managing others. 





Three-Generation Workers 


Maybe we don’t recognize it, but all of us like stability. 
We admire that which endures. We dislike shiftyness. 
Very heartening is the Bruce family’s record of service 
with Chevrolet. John Bruce, emigrant from Scotland, 
started with this company 23 years ago, and is now 
chief inspector in the Tarrytown, N. Y. plant. His father, 
Gavin, soon followed, went to work at Flint, now has 
charge of the greenhouses nestling among the tall smoke- 
stacks of the plant. Other members followed, until today 
nine Bruces are on Chevrolet’s payroll. Father, four sons, 
four grandsons, is the Bruce record. Moreover, there are 
three Bruce sons-in-law. 

You can be sure that any organization which attracts 
as workers three generations treats its people fairly, 
squarely, satisfactorily. In the Old World such records 
are common. Let us hope that they will become more 
common here. Loyalty, stability, long-service, make for 
America’s industrial world supremacy. 
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Fewer People Own Stocks 


Fewer people want to own stocks in America’s enter- 
prises. Why? The Government has passed various laws 
militating against the earning of reasonable profits. Tax 
imposts have increased. Restrictions have been imposed 
on raising of new capital. The National Labor Law, 
and its anti-employer administration, have proved dis- 
couraging. 

This: publication today presents (page 14) its tenth 
authoritative compilation of stock ownership, the only 
comprehensive, accepted analysis of its kind. It reveals 
that the number of stockholders declined last year, that in 
only three of eleven classifications was there a modest 
increase, not a decrease in total number of stockholders. 
Among 21 of the towering corporations having upwards 
of 100,000 stockholders, no fewer than 15 suffered a 
shrinkage in ownership. Summary of what happened 
between 1938 and 1939: 


% Change 
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Unless Washington can inspire more thrifty individuals 
and families to entrust their savings to business manage- 
ments, unemployment cannot be eliminated. 


Business Men Again Respected 


Business leaders are emerging from the mud bath they 
were plunged into by Washington. Universities and col- 
leges are again recognizing and honoring the outstanding 
services of various men of affairs. This signifies that our 
institutions of learning grasp that all wisdom is not con- 
fined to politicians, that America does not owe its unique 
place in the world to political officeholders, but that our 
world leadership has been largely won by progressive, 
enlightened, practical executives who have greatly ex- 
panded America’s payroll, America’s prosperity. 

Within recent weeks more honorary degrees have been 
conferred upon business men than at any time in recent 
years. A wholly healthy sign—recognition that, in the 
final analysis, politicians, who are nothing but spenders, 
cannot create self-supporting, tax-paying jobs. 

Among the honorary degrees which I have noted are 
the following: 

Charles E. Wilson, president, General Electric: LL.D., William 
and Mary College; Doctor of Science, Colgate. 

Wendell L. Willkie, president, Commonwealth & Southern: Doc- 
tor of Laws, Colgate. 

Harvey C. Fruehauf, president, Fruehauf Trailer Co.: Master 
of Science and Business Administration, Detroit Institute of 
Technology. 

George S. Patterson, partner, George H. McFadden & Brother: 


Doctor of Laws, University of Pennsylvania. 
Peter Louis Bellaschi, lightning engineer, Westinghouse Electric 
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& Manufacturing Co.: Doctor of Science, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. 

A. C. Ernst, Ernst & Ernst: Doctor of Laws, Kenyon College. 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson, president, Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co.: Doctor of Engineering,: Polytechnic Institute. 

Howard P. Dunham, vice-president, American Surety Co.: Doctor 
of Humane Letters, Union College. 

Le Roy O. Ripley, president, Kansas Gas & Electric: Doctor 
of Laws, Bucknell University. 

Michael L. Benedum, president, Benedum Trees Oil Co.: Doctor 
of Laws, Bucknell University. 

Dr. Alexander G. Christie, president, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers: Doctor of Engineering, Lehigh University. 

William S. Newell, president, Bath Iron Works: Master of 
Science, Bowdoin College. 


America is regaining its ability to appraise human 
service. 





Obstacles are turned into stepping-stones 
by real climbers. 





The Law Of The Jungle Must Go! 


Under that caption this publication, eight years ago, 
printed a full-page editorial. It was then prophesied that, 
unless the law of the jungle were discarded, civilization 


would be imperiled. Extracts: 

For aeons man knew only the law of the jungle. 

Kill, or be killed. 

Foes attacked on every side—crawling monsters, wild four-footed 
animals, savages more bloodthirsty than the Iroquois. . 

During the slow march of the centuries, the wild men learned 
the necessity for combining to battle against wild animals. 

Gradually, the self-preservation urge taught them to cluster 
together in tribes. Stern necessity drove home to them that in unity 
lay strength... . 

Ages passed. 

Then came an event, then came a Light, then came the birth 
of a new era in man’s struggle upwards. Man was given a higher 
goal, a supreme goal. The law of the jungle was outlawed. In place 
of enmity, hate, ruthlessness, revenge, destruction, murder, there 
was decreed: “Love thy neighbor as thyself”. . . . 

Roll the curtain back on the unfolding of the twentieth cen- 
tury, A.D. 

We prided ourselves on the extent of our rise from the mud 
and muck and murder of savagery, on our rise to civilization and 
culture and Christian standards. .. . 

Then the World War! 

The rule of the jungle suddenly was unleashed. 

What is the way out? 

The rule of the jungle must go! 

The rule of the jungle must be dropped between nations. 

The rule of the jungle must be dropped inside our own land. 

Has not the rule of the jungle been overmuch in evidence 
between politics and industry? 

Our whole code of economic legislation was attuned to the rule 
of the jungle. The assumption was that, unless rigidly curbed, 
industrial leaders would band together to crush consumers, defraud 
the public. 

Is there not dawning, however, recognition of the fundamental 
truth that finance, industry, commerce, workers, all rise or fall 
together, that the ruin of one injures all, that one group cannot 
prosper if the others be prostrate? 

Self-preservation called into being the law of the jungle when 
man existed in savage state. 

Self-preservation now calls for the abrogation of that law if man 
is to rise to a high state of civilization and avoid reverting to 
suicidal savagery. 


Adolph Hitler is today the incarnation of the Law of 
the Jungle. Might is everything; right is nothing. 

America is the one bright hope of mankind today. Will 
we successfully gird our loins to meet the challenge? 

If we don’t, heaven help the human race! 
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In the Business Spotlight 





This picture illustrates, “better than a thousand words,” one of the fundamental problems which industry faces in producing equipment for 
national defense. With side panels off, the fuselage of an Army plané stands-revealed as a complex assembly of individualized parts. Can 
such planes be built by mass-production methods? If not, how much can they be simplified without impairing their usefulness? (Acme) 


What Happened 


Domestic industry and trade con- 
tinue their upward trend (p. 25), 
though more in anticipation of coming 
U. S. defense orders than because such 
orders are actually going into produc- 
tion. Already, manufacturers are ex- 
panding old plants and building new 
ones, thus creating a sharp upward 
bend in the curve of industrial con- 
struction. 


What's Ahead 


In what at first seems a wildly 
uncertain future, three strong proba- 
bilities stand out: The European war 
may be over far sooner than was 
conceivable two months ago; elimi- 
nation of France and Italy as markets 
for U. S. goods will be somewhat off- 


set by British take-over of French 
war orders.and.by Britain’s speed-up 
of her own war ordering; the U. S. 
defense program, which may ultimate- 
ly account for 20% of total national 
production, will in time be a tremend- 
ous stimulant to business. 


Sinister Omen 


Actually, then, the business future 
for the near term is more uncertain 
than for the longer run—a swift end 
to hostilities. might halt foreign war 
orders before the U. S. defense produc- 
tion is large enough to cushion the 
shock; the Washington drama is un- 
folding with unexpected speed, but 
volume orders are still months away 
(p. 34). And a sinister omen appears 
in the Iron Age report that German 
companies are offering steel in South 


America at prices below U. S. quota- 
tions, with cash guarantee of delivery 
by October. 


Work, Work, Work 


No one has better characterized the 
state of things as of July 1, 1940, 
than Chairman Alfred P. Sloan Jr. of 
General Motors: “These are times of 
great uncertainty and danger. They 
should be recognized as such.” Recog- 
nizing them as such means facing the 
facts—and work, work, work. 


New Materials 


As the European war is causing 
revolutionary changes in world eco- 
nomics, so will it eventually cause 
revolutionary changes in U. S. mate- 
rials of manufacture. Already, tremen- 
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dous shifts are foreshadowed. With 
rubber the most important weakness 
in the U. S. raw-materials set-up, 
makers of synthetic rubber are speed- 
ing up research and expanding plants. 
In a few months, du Pont will have 
production capacity of 6,000 tons a 
year; by next June, another pro- 
ducer hopes to have 36,000-tons-a- 
year capacity. But that still doesn’t 
mean an overnight switch from _nat- 
ural to synthetic rubber—a huge gap 
will remain between expectable output 
of synthetics a year from now, and 
U. S. annual rubber requirements of 
nearly 600,000 tons. Meanwhile, a re- 
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cent government report throws addi- 
tional light on American sources for 
materials often obtained elsewhere: 
Manganese from Cuba and Brazil, 
and platinum from Colombia, instead 
of from the Soviet Union; tin from 
Bolivia and natural rubber from Bra- 
zil (both in limited quantities) in- 
stead of from the Far East; cotton, 
similar to Egypt’s long staple, from 
Peru. Carpet wool, hides, skins, lin- 
seed and many other products, the 
report states, can also be obtained 
without going outside the Western 
Hemisphere. And, it adds, there’s no 
reason for buying copper elsewhere. 


Business Milestones 


Efficiency First 


As a pioneer in streamlining (autos, 
trains, cameras, clocks), Designer 
Walter D. Teague preached one point: 
“The job is not so much improving 
appearance, as improving efficiency.” 
This month he highlights his point by 
introducing “internal streamlining” in 
a vacuum cleaner for Montgomery 
Ward. The vacuum motor, Teague ex- 
plains, is placed horizontally in an egg- 
shaped container, allowing the air to 
flow around it with less turbulence, 
higher efficiency. 


Novel Touch 
Lord & Taylor, New York depart- 


ment store, has put a novel touch into 
its customer relations: It has estab- 
lished the practice of serving coffee to 
early-bird shoppers, who arrive before 
the store opens (see pnoto). 


Cause and Cure 


For two dollars more a week, one- 
third of all workers would “sell out” 
their jobs. So reports the public rela- 
tions firm of Remsen J. Cole, in mak- 
ing a cross-section survey of Philadel- 
phia workers to determine basic causes 
of employee-management distrust. The 
survey suggests that management im- 
prove relations by (1) disseminating 
information on the company’s financial 
status—only a quarter of the employ- 
ees polled considered their wages fair; 
(2) cultivating personal relationships 
—only a third knew their employers 
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. coffee 





. and doughnuts 


well enough to speak to; (3) provid- 
ing opportunities for advancement; 
(4) improving working conditions. 


Five Faults 


At the close of a recent sales meet- 
ing, the Borden Co. (milk products) 
asked salesmen if they had got any- 
thing out of it. With a little coaxing, 
many salesmen admitted they had been 
bored. Some reasons: (1) Meeting was 
too long; (2) floor discussions were 
poorly controlled, too much small 
talk; (3) ventilation was bad; (4) 
easels and screens, displaying sales 
material under discussion, were too far 
away and poorly lighted; (5) few 
spoke loud enough to be heard. 


Second Step 


Now that the railroads are on the 
way to recovery of passenger traffic 
(Forpes, June 15, p. 12), they are 
centering their attention on better 
freight service. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for example, has just set up what 
it calls “merchandise service bureaus” 
in 50 cities to provide more informa- 
tion and assistance to less-than-car- 
load shippers. 


24 Hours Closer 


Buenos Aires, center of increasingly 
important South American trade, has 
been brought 24 hours closer to the 
U. S. through the development of sea- 
drome lights, floated on rubber dough- 
nuts. Night commercial flying over 
water, long delayed by inadequate 
landing illumination, will thus be 
opened up by the use of these vari- 
colored fluorescent units (see photo), 
which are battery operated and short- 
wave controlled. A string of these 
lights—the product of Westinghouse 
and Firestone research—will outline 
seadromes as boundary and contact 
lights do landports. 


Dawn of New Light 


Engineers, in view of recent studies, 
see a new era of artificial light. Pres- 
ent day lamps, say they, are utilitarian 
to the ultimate degree (Forses, April 
1, p. 12). But light of the future will 
also appeal to man’s senses, will cre- 
ate his moods, guard his health, pro- 
long his life. Already, much of the 
equipment to be used is past the re- 
search laboratory stage. If engineers 
have their guess, the period of lighting 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Setting the Stage 
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From now on, the thought and planning and action 
of all business are going to be based on one funda- 
mental fact: The overwhelming need of strength- 
ening our nation’s defenses. With this report, 
FORBES launches.an editorial program specifically 
geared to that fact—how business men can do their 


part in strengthening our nation’s defenses 












THE NationaL Advisory Defense 
Commission — the Knudsen-Stettinius- 
Budd group—is up against one prob- 
lem that hasn’t been publicized. 

Into the offices of the Commission 
is pouring an enormous stream of let- 
ters, letters from business men from 
all over the country, letters that ask 
just one question: “How can we 
help?” 

The fact that the Commission has 
such a mail problem is deeply encour- 
aging. For with warfare what it is 
today, the real key to national defense 
is not the Army or the Navy or the Air 
Force. The real key to national de- 
fense is U. S. industry’s ability and 
willingness to produce the things 
which the armed services need as fast 
as they are needed. In other words, 
defense has become largely a matter 
of machines; industry’s job is to pro- 
duce the machines on which defense 
is based; and industry’s eagerness to 
do its job swiftly and well demon- 
strates that the nation which leads the 
world in the development and use of 
machinery is prepared to make that 





Harwoop F. Merritt is the managing editor 


‘of Forses. 


talent just as formidable for defense 
purposes as it always has been for 
peacetime purposes. 

Industry’s overwhelming response 
to the call to arms is encouraging for 
another reason. The National Advisory 
Defense Commission’s functioning is 
based on co-operation from industry 
rather than dictation to it. As Lt. Col. 
E. E. MacMorland of the Army 
Ordnance Department told the Society 
of Automotive Engineers in mid-June: 
“T have read arguments that the Com- 
mission should have power to control 
the whole program more or less dic- 
tatorially, but such arguments fail to 
take into account that we are still sub- 
ject to peacetime laws which specify 
that certain agencies will procure mili- 
tary equipment and be responsible for 
its inspection and acceptance.” Indus- 
try’s determination to do all it can to 
co-operate in the defense program 
offers comforting assurance that co- 
operation may work and that dictation 
may not be needed. 

Nevertheless, the Commission has as 
yet no general answer to the question, 
“How can we help?” That is not to be 
taken as evidence that little progress 
is being made; it means simply that 





questions of organization must first be 
answered and that the most critical 
problems—the ones involving such 
first-line defense industries as aircraft, 
munitions and machine tools—must 
first be solved. When those jobs are 
finished (and they will be finished 
soon at the current rate of progress), 
the turn of business in general will 
come. The armed services will tell the 
Commission what they want; the Com- 
mission will co-ordinate the wants and 
advise the services where to place or- 
ders; and industry and the Commis- 
sion, working together, will line up the 
materials, the production schedules 
and the transportation necessary to fill 
the needs. Readiness and willingness to 
co-operate when co-operation is asked 
is the industrial attitude which the 
Commission values most highly under 
present conditions—an attitude ably 
expressed by Mr. Babb on page 19. 

At the same time, industry can do 
a great many things which are less 
directly linked with national defense 
than actual production of armaments, 
but which are nevertheless definitely 
helpful. 

Suppose, for example, that you need 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Business Humanizer 





George M. Verity, chairman of American Rolling Mill Co., wins the second FORBES 
Humanizer of Business Award. His forward-looking policies are here described by— 


A Harry steel family of 18,000. One 
where not one hour of work has ever 
been lost during its 40 years’ existence 
through labor strife. A vast group of 
wage earners who always have derived 
delight from honoring their leader. 

So fully have employees been taken 
into consultation and confidence all 
through the years that, when outside 
influences have from time to time 
sought to intrude, the men overwhelm- 
ingly turned thumbs-down. All along 
this steel manufacturer, from the earli- 
est small-scale beginnings and through 
years of spectacular growth and suc- 
cess, questioned no applicant for work 
as to his affiliations, religious, political 
or with organized groups. His humane 
policies enabled him to get along har- 
moniously with all honest-intentioned 
men. 

Long, long before the Government 
took up “social security,” this employ- 
er’s work folks enjoyed it in generous 
measure. They enjoyed—and still en- 
joy—far greater benefits, privileges, 
consideration than anything that has 
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been written into law even today. 

The life story of George Matthew 
Verity (75) and the history of the far- 
flung enterprise he founded, the 
American Rolling Mill Co., contain in- 
valuable suggestions for other busi- 
ness leaders, for other vast industrial 
organizations. Abundantly has it been 
demonstrated that, by iaking adequate 
pains, by possessing and exercising 
sincere human sympathy and under- 
standing, by cultivating, by practising 
enlightened man-to-man teamwork, in- 
dustrial warfare can be avoided. More. 
The record of George M. Verity and 
the Armco he founded prove that it 
pays to follow the Golden Rule in em- 
ployee and in all human relationships. 


FROM LITTLE ACORNS— 


Both Mr. Verity and Armeo experi- 
enced early struggles beyond the or- 
dinary. 

His father was an intensely devout 
and industrious Methodist minister, 
constantly circuited from one poor 
community to another where abnormal 


human problems called for solving. 
Salary, around $800. The boy George 
never lived long enough in one place 
to form deep-rooted friendships. But 
he learned self-help, self-reliance, in- 
dustriousness. He also imbibed funda- 
mental Christian principles. 

Born on April 22, 1865, at East 
Liberty, Ohio, he, after nomadic 
schooling, finally graduated at George- 
town (Q.) high school and then at- 
tended commercial college. At 21 he 
became manager of a wholesale gro- 
cery company in Cincinnati, for some 
three years toiled nearly a hundred 
hours a week, made good. 

His record won him a position as 
manager of the Sagendorph Iron Roof- 
ing and Corrugating Co., a small con- 
cern struggling for existence on Cin- 
cinnati’s waterfront. This was his first 
introduction to the iron and steel busi- 
ness. He slaved night and day, rescued 
it from its troubles, was rewarded 
by being made vice-president and gen- 
eral manager (at 26) when the con- 
cern was successfully reorganized as 
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the American Steel Roofing Company. 

But he had wider ambitions. He 
did not want to be dependent upon 
others for his supplies. After wrestling 
long and heroically with that supreme 
hurdle faced by most men ambitious 
to establish an enterprise on their own, 
namely, raising the necessary capital, 
he succeeded in launching the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., at Middletown, 
Ohio, in 1900, became both president 
and general manager. 

In those days the United States Steel 
Corp., America’s first billion-dollar 
company, controlled practically two- 
thirds of America’s entire steel indus- 
try. This discerning young man re- 
alized that, to compete effectively, he 
would have to originate products of 
exceptional quality, create specialty 
merchandise, do things out of the 
ordinary. 

His entire work force in 1901 com- 
prised 350 men; finished steel produc- 
tion, 10,000 tons per year; payroll, 
$196,000—the president’s salary was 
$3,600! 

Within 39 years Armco’s army of 
employees multiplied to 18,000, pro- 
duction to 1,750,000 tons, payroll to 
$33,000,000. 


WON LOYALTY OF CO-WORKERS 


How was this phenomenal achieve- 
ment accomplished? 

Above everything else, young Verity 
clearly realized that, to produce ex- 
traordinary results, to attain extraordi- 
nary qual‘ty, he must win the whole- 
hearted loyalty of his work folks and 
other associates. At the very start he 
proclaimed—and has consistently pur- 
sued—these policies: 

“(1) To give every man the fair- 
est deal we know how. (2) To make 
all promotions on the basis of merit. 
(3) To keep the men fully informed 
as to the problems of the business. 
(4) To make the enterprise as co- 
operative as possible by giving equal 
consideration to workers, customers 
and stockholders.” 

His co-workers, realizing that he 
was on the level, that he was genuine- 
ly interested in them, co-operated 
nobly. There were times in the early 
days of the company when there was 
not sufficient money immediately avail- 
able to meet the weekly payroll. 

Their leader worked longer and 
harder than any of them. Up at five 
o'clock every morning, he was always 
the first at the office (is yet), stayed 
longest. Wakening up during the night 
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he would listen for the rumble of the 
mills—and rush to the scene when 
some breakdown had brought silence. 
He was on the spot every holiday 
morning in the hope of discovering 
a check or checks in the mail, avail- 
able for payrolls or to be dispatched 
immediately to satisfy some clamorous 
creditor. He had his first real vacation 
after 14 years of Armco, at 49, and 
another more extended one after a 
hospital experience at the end of an- 
other 15 years. 


Humanizing the business, taking 
workers into the fullest confidence, al- 
ways providing for the freest access of 
the men to the management, consis- 
tently striving to improve working 
conditions, community and living con- 
ditions, convincingly exhibiting sincere 
interest in establishing a wealth of 
wholesome recreational facilities — 
such as a 500-acre park and many 
other activities, as well as attractive 
homes with front lawns and back gar- 
dens—these are some of the things 
which account for Armco’s winning 


teamwork in a highly competitive in- 
dustry. 

In Middletown you hear much about 
the “Armco Spirit.” It has animated 
the enterprise from the very be- 
ginning. One sentence from its defini- 
tion: “Armco Spirit is a comprehen- 
sive, vital force which finds expression 
in the practical application of policies 
builded on a platform of Christian 
principles in which selfish purpose has 
no place.” Its institution and observa- 
tion all through the last four decades 
has borne rich fruit not only material- 
ly but in happiness all round. 

“G. M.” is the idol of Middletown. 
The city has showered him with every 
conceivable honor. A modern four- 
mile highway has been named “Verity 
Parkway.” Four years ago the whole 
of Middletown celebrated “George M. 
Verity Day” by a mammoth parade 
and joy-making. On his 72nd birth- 
day the city presented him with a 
bronze plaque bearing his likeness and 
this inscription: “Presented in grate- 
ful appreciation of his example and 

(Continued on page 33) 





“Armco Spirit” is a comprehensive vital force which finds expression in the practical applica- 
tion of policies builded on a platform of Christian principles in which selfish purpose has 
no place.—Gerorce M. VERITY. 
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Trade Up, 
Stockholdings Off 


DR. DANIEL STARCH 





For the tenth successive year, FORBES readers are 
presented with Dr. Starch’s authoritative study of 
stock-ownership trends in America’s great com- 
panies. The standard reference work on the subject, 
it is followed closely by men in all lines. 














IMPROVEMENT in business activity in 1939 was not re- 
flected in gains in the number of stockholders in America’s 
largest corporations. A total of 9,381,988 stockholders was 
reported by 164 corporations at the end of the year, a 
decline of seven-tenths of 1% from the number in 1938. 

Seventy-nine of these corporations have reported con- 
tinuously since 1928. During this period their stockholders 
increased from 3,162,240 to 6,537,440, a gain of 106%. 
Practically all of this gain took place between 1928 and 
1932. 

It has been apparent during these years that business 
activity as such has had little to do with the trend in the 
number of stockholders. 

Two factors which are apparently determining ones, 
however, are the dearth of new equity financing and the 
smaller margin of corporation profits. 

As is well known, the amount of new financing by 
domestic corporations since the depression touched bot- 
tom in 1932, has been only a small fraction of what 
it was on the average for the several preceding years. 

A tabulation by the National City Bank of the net prof- 
its reported for 1939 by 2,480 companies representing 
all major lines of industry indicates a rate of return of 
6.2% on net worth, compared with 3.8% in 1938, 7.2% 
in 1937 (peak of the recovery period) and 10.6% in 1929. 
It should be remembered that the net worth of these cor- 
porations has been reduced since 1929 by operating losses, 
payment of dividends in excess of current earnings, and 
writing down of assets and capital. Accordingly, last year’s 
profits, if figured on the 1929 net worth, would represent 
a rate of return smaller than 6.2%. It is probable that the 
average rate of return in recent years has been too low 
to attract the large amounts of equity money which pre- 
viously had been invested each year. 

Among our 10 industrial classifications of corporations, 
only three—metals and chemicals, machinery and supplies 
and the unclassified groups—had net gains in stockholders, 
and these gains were less than 1%. 

The 21 companies in the group with 100,000 or more 
stockholders showed a net loss of 1.3%. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph leads these companies with 636,771 





Dr. Dantet Starcu is a business analyst who is widely known for 
his statistical studies, particularly in the fields of management and 
marketing. 





Companies with 100,000 or More Stockholders 














% Increase 

(or Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*.... 636,771 —15 
|, ee ae 508,486 — 43 
General Motors Corp..................0 386,006 — 6 
Radio Corporation of America............ 244,105 — 10 
United States Steel Corp................. 232,888 — 8 
General Electric Co.*......ccccccccccccss 209,914 6 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co................. 209,388 — 2.4 
res 187,501 — 19 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp.......... 181,161 — 13 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J.*............... 130,778 3.4 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.......... 128,791 4.2 
The Pennroad Corp.}................0e- 126,825 — 46 
United Gas Improvement Co.............. 125,987 —14 
Standard Brands, Inc...................0: 121,808 — 11 
Packard Motor Car Co.*..............02- 116,471 — 11 
i Settee danse ighawcunk een 116,423 — 8 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.*...............4- 113,358 | 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*........... 110,581 2.4 
Electric Bond & Share Co................ 109,838 — 43 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.............. 106,939 — 18 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. .........cccccccccse 102,543 a 
SME: hee ccsecde ssl cucaweae eens ee 4,206,662 — 13 
Oils % Increase 

(or Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 

a ee ee 508,486 — 43 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J.*............... 130,778 3.4 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.*................. 113,358 m | 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.............. 98,904 — 7 
Consolidated Oil Corp.*.................. 91,625 2.8 
NS OORT TD 87,875 oe 
Standard Oil Co. of California*........... 72,350 9 
nc icneineoec ox kukesene 41,183 2.6 
Phillips Petroleum Co.*.................. 40,635 13 
in sceccdegsenensdancteseee 35,266 7 
ND EE COR cov eccsccsciccccces 33,716 — 10 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co............. 32,299 3.0 
SE ME Ss cowrecendcvinesccnieee's 29,791 — 9 
Union Oil Co. of California*............. 27,375 3.2 
Shell Union Of] Conp.f..........cccccees 20,400 6 
ee 17,128 4.7 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky*........... 16,005 14 
Mid-Continental Petroleum Corp.*........ 15,842 — 2.1 
SE a ccdcnicinnvvestceeks 12,768 5.1 
 bsbbenbstvesbasktvednceakaeus 1,425,784 — 7 
Financial etait 

(or Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 

Transamerica Corp.* ..............se00s 187,501 — 19 
Chase National Bank .................... 93,621 — 9 
National City Bank of New York*........ i a= 
i ts ac ea rik nmeh chink seme ha 66,779 — 16 
American Superpower Corp. of Del........ 58,213 — 8 
EE ME GO scnnedsicdsedve 28,949 4.0 
Marine Midland Corp.*.................. 27,137 ‘4 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York*........ 24,625 1 
EE CED cpctebbawavckosecenves 21,004 — 16 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co............... 16,717 — 5 
Teeemtinemtel Comp. ....ccccccccccccccs 16,387 15 
EE aUdlbcnccekbbepeanebesancvebas 620,933 — 9 
Automotive and Accessories « j,.:case 

(or Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 

General Motors Corp..................0e 386,006 — 6 
Packard Motor Car Co.*................. 116,471 — 11 
66 weieh «iu odode dnieiitin ld 49,181 — 34 
CT” csenncknsonanoscs events 23,680 — 53 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd............ 21,041 — 3 
Timken Roller Bearing Co................ 19,921 — 5 
ee 14,655 — 19 
Madison Bloter Car Can? ...ccccccccccccces 10,200 — $ 
EE. savtheubusntwstikniseatnoanece 641,255 — 11 
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Transportation paren 

(or Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co................ 209,388 — 2.4 
PORN SIE | ned aescciwe see's coves 126,825 — 46 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.................-.0-- 102,543 1 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co.............. 91,611 — 9 
New York Central Railroad Co............ 62,113 — 19 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co........... 59,852 — 6 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. Co..... 53,803 — 34 
Union Pacific Railroad Co...............- 52,711 Z 
oe a err 44,860 — 3.6 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co............. 43,084 — 27 
PE BE Bnd n adv cc<ensceve<es 34,787 —19 
United Aircraft, Corp.*.........cccccccces 30,335 5.4 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co.*........... 29,867 — 30 
Great Northern Railway OF ee 29,785 — 5.1 
Re Ns hckennthasencccccssscess 28,981 14.0 
North American Aviation, "ae 28,023 16 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R.R. Co.......... 27,423 — 38 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.*..... 25,085 — 49 
ee 21,918 — 7.6 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R.R. Co.... 20,298 — 16 
Illinois Central Railroad Co............... 17,972 — 30 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co...... 17,719 — 15 
American Locombdtive Co................. 16,701 — 38 
Baldwin Locomotive Works............... 13,928 17.3 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co........... 13,877 15 
Boston & Maine Railroad................. 13,394 — 25 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co........ 12,103 — 18 
General American Trans. Corp.*.......... 10,200 4.0 
RG ee ae Ee ee 1,239,186 — 15 
Public Utilities ia 

(or Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp.......... 181,161 —13 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.......... 128,791 4.2 
United Gas Improvement Co.............. 125,987 — 14 
EE 116,423 — 8 
Electric Bond & Share Co................ 109,838 — 43 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.............. 106,939 — 18 
So. California Edison Company, Ltd....... 96,245 —18 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co...............-. 95,784 — 2 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp............ 84,121 — 10 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp............. 80,107 6 
ae eee SE SES Ore 74,322 9.0 
Utilities Power & Light Corp............. 49,784 — 18 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.............. 35,623 — 64 
American Power & Light Co.............. 33,334 1.7 
Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd.... 27,868 — & 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc....... 26,044 — 34 
National Power & Light Co............... 25,233 3 
is ocindnwbaceesscecesses 24,041 1.7 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc.......... 23,925 — 36 
Electric Power & Light Corp.............. 23,475 — 3.6 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt.... 21,152 — 14 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp..... 20,560 — 5 
American Water Works & Electric Co...... 18,597 — 16 
United Linwet & Power Co.....2.cscccccsess 18,483 —14 
POGED BENE Cin ccc ccccccsccccees 16,575 — 13 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.............. 10,395 8 
MP ee rene ocean ne slomne 1,574,807 — 5 
Foods and Drugs aida 

(or Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 
SO CN TIS, 650 0.c'o t's 0's 86 0.0% 121,808 —1l 
National Dairy Products Corp............. 71,898 — 45 
ee 67,780 — 21 
okies widadederaradene < 59,000 ies 
National Bipoutt: Corp... ..scccsvcccssees 56,092 25 
DO = 5 te 555K 6's 0'5-5.6'0 6.65:0350-0.0 45100 46,889 — 16 
CE EE SR csp cnncncieesaveses c.es- 936,505 — 6 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.*........... 25,202 — 3.0 
Continental Baking Co................5+: 21,638 — 43 
Corn Products Refining Co............... 20,495 3.2 
Ue FR, BR ov cccccccccccscccccecs 18,740 — 39 
National Distillers Products Corp.*....... 17,634 4.3 
Dae I els Ces vote cca tecccawe 17,567 — 12 
California Packing Corp. ................ 16,210 — 49 
A  ntvccdecevenscicevens 12,787 — 32 
The Menient Ges 6 cise ss ierwesvieseves 12,634 — A 
Oa ee ak nudes 622,879 — 13 


Metals and Chemicals 











% Increase 

(or Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 
United States Steel Corp................- 232,888 — 8 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*........... 110,581 2.4 
Int. Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd............ 91,862 4 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co............ 81,161 — 09 
Kennecott Copper Corp...............++.- 80,412 1.2 
Bethlehem Steel Corp..........sc.seecees 73,598 — 10 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.*.......... 64,306 16 
Mopublts Steel Cetpic. occcccccccccccccces 60,481 2.4 
American Rolling Mill Co................ 42,720 — 3 
Continental Can Co., Inc...............-- 37,522 a 
PE ee 35,472 — 2 
OME Gree SUNN CA oo oo cece ceca e ces 31,361 2.0 
American Smelting & Refining Co......... 28,750 2.2 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*...... 26,732 — J 
Commercial Solvents Corp.*............. 26,523 — 86 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.*............ 24,500 — 08 
i crcedeecnwsencees 18,404 5.9 
I I  rccwbentsesecaceccs 17,371 6.4 
POOR HIER: BBO 6 oo ecciic cewccneces 16,100 — 52 
PN aR ey Sacked lve paid avadinetanen 1,100,744 3 
Communication miei 

(er Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*:... 636,771 —15 
Radio Corp. of America..............6... 244,105 — 10 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp.*........... 73,176 — 16 
Western Union Telegraph Co.*........... 28,933 — 5.9 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co... 14,570 — 06 
WT cabs bundbengsenesdaewerasated 997,555 —15 
Machinery and Supplies 4 jrerease 

(or Decrease) 

1939 from 1938 
General Electric Co.*........ccccccsccccs 209,914 6 
American Radiator & Stand. San. Corp.... 52,900 08 
Air Reduction Sales Co.*................ 52,085 4.8 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.......... 43,631 —17 
International Harvester Co................ 35,562 Py 
ee SE) re eee 27,174 5.6 
Bie he, Ca 5 ove ce oc ccccviccecvcs 26,421 — 2 
United Shoe Machinery Corp............. 25,062 1.9 
SY I Cin ccc cncccccveceses 22,454 — 4.2 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.*............. 22,274 — 19 
National Cash Register Co.*.............. 18,846 — 4 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.*......... 17,400 2.9 
Borg- werner Corp.* ...ccsccccsceccescss 17,345 BY 
American Car & Foundry Co.............. 14,435 — 34 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.* ........... 14,040 3.4 
Ce EI i dsccccccccccvccscess 12,647 — 6 
SIRES a dea Sule caseHi cle bnw dv areaees 12,367 5.9 
ED EIS, enecenstenesdevwaxanese 10,379 — 7 
MU ceasccecdeceecceeenens 634,936 8 
Unclassified veiniiiibe 

for Decrease) 

e 1939 from 1938 
Ammaebeem:. TObRONG COs 6'c s6c casiewe caves 69,212 2.3 
Montgomery Ward & Co.................. 59,669 — 2.9 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co............... 58,984 — 15 
Sema, Rocheuek.& Co.* 206.065 ccccceccs: 52,174 a 
PRes MROROIONE CORI 6.6 5c ccic co vivies vaeee 45,115 — 2 
je EE ee 41,397 6.5 
Paramount Pictures, Inc.................. 38,234 — A 
ge ee 36,448 1 BY 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc............... 34,480 — 8 
Gillette Safety Razer Co................. 24,570 15 
OO ee Cee ee ee 23,087 — 7 
United States Rubber Co................. 19,782 ta 
Be EE 5b vtuas0ess sens vedaanes 17,439 2.3 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. .............. 16,083 — 74 
SEC a ee idlele &: ha dete asin okeouuers 536,674 ah 





*QOne class of stock. {Duplications eliminated. (a) North American 
Edison Co. dissolved Feb., 1939, and a large number of its pre- 


ferred stockholders now hold 5%% preferred stock of The North 


American Co. 
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stockholders, followed by Cities Service with 508,486 and 
General Motors with 386,006. 

There was little activity in the group of public utilities, 
comprised of 26 companies, of which Commonwealth & 
Southern with 181,161 stockholders is the largest unit. 
A net loss of 0.5% in stockholders was reported for 1939, 
compared with a gain of that amount in 1938. Although 
the net profits of utilities improved in 1939, this improve- 
ment was not so relatively large as in manufacturing, 
trading and other branches of industry. Moreover, the 
moves by the SEC toward integration of holding company 
systems naturally accentuated the uncertainty concerning 
the future of holding companies. 

Nineteen leading corporations in the oil industry, led 
by Cities Service with 508,486 stockholders, reported a 
net loss of 0.7% in stockholders during the year. 

The 19 companies in the metals and chemicals division 
constitute one of the two distinct industrial classifications 
to show a gain. These materials are of basic importance 
in warfare, and the supposed profit possibilities created 
by the demands for such products no doubt attracted 
additional stockholders to this group. Even so, the increase 
was less than in 1938, when a 3.1% gain was recorded. 

Transportation companies reported a total of 1,239,186 


stockholders, or 1.5% fewer than the year before. Only 
eight out of the 28 corporations in this group registered 
gains; four of these eight were aviation companies. Cur- 
tiss-Wright has almost twice the number of stockholders 
it reported in 1929. 

Of the 997,555 stockholders in the communications 
group of five corporations, 636,771 hold shares in Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph. This group reported 1.5% 
fewer stockholders than in 1938. 

In spite of a relatively good year in automobiles and 
automotive equipment, there was a decline of 1.1% in this 
class, with all eight companies showing losses. 

Only three of the 16 companies in the foods and 
drugs classification showed gains; a loss of 1.3% was re- 
ported for the group. But financial companies, with a 
total of 620,933 stockholders, showed a decline of only 
0.9%, compared with a drop of 2.3% in 1938. 

Machinery and supplies, a new classification this year 
with 18 corporations, reported 634,936 stockholders, or 
0.8% more than in 1938. The 14 companies in the un- 
classified group benefitted from their diversification to 
the extent of registering a net gain of 0.7%. United Sfates 
Rubber gained 7.7% in stockholders, the largest increase 
by any of these companies. 








Stafford Says: 


Let Employees Know 
the Facts 


roughly one Group Leader to every 
40 employees. , 


Plan of operation: Group meet- 
ings should be held about once a 
month for one hour on company 
time. Subject matter for discussion 
should be supplied through the reg- 
ular publication and distribution of 








An important passkey to sound em- 
ployee and public relations is an 
employee information program. The 
outline of such a program, pre- 
sented by James M. Stafford, assis- 
tant manager of the advertising de- 
partment, Georgia Power Co., won 
this year’s B. C. Forbes Award of 
$250 for the best paper dealing 
with public relations in the public 
utility industry. Because public re- 
lations is an increasingly important 
consideration, a digest of Mr. Staf- 
ford’s paper is presented herewith. 


As ITS PRIMARY requisite, an ade- 
quate program of employee infor- 
mation must have executive initia- 
tion, coupled with wholehearted 
support of department and division 
managers. 

Purposes of the program: To 
present information regarding the 
company and its problems; to en- 
courage all employees to assist in 
formulating company policies; to 
provide a routine by which employ- 
ees may offer criticisms; to offer 


employees training in informal pub- 
lic speaking; to supply facts regard- 
ing American business and eco- 
nomics. 


Objectives: To take the employee 
more fully into management con- 
fidence; to build up pride in the 
employee for his position; to stimu- 
late personal advancement and satis- 
faction, and to encourage more ac- 
tive participation by the employee 
in social, business, and political 
affairs. 


Organizing the program: Care 
should be taken to emphasize its 
“employee,” rather than “home- 
office,” nature; too many rules and 
regulations should not be laid down. 
Participation in the program should 
be voluntary. The most important 
step is the formulation of a General 
Committee, composed of executives, 
to supervise policy and procedure. 
Key men in the operation of the 
program are the Group Leaders, 
chosen from employees for their 
leadership abilities in the ratio of 


information folders, carefully and 
interestingly written from the em- 
ployee’s point of view. 


Results to be expected: The em- 
ployee benefits, because the pro- 
gram gives him, beyond the basic 
elements of good employee relations, 
a chance for self-expression and 
self-improvement. If employees are 
kept informed of compzny policy, if 
they are led to consider how the 
customer is affected by their every 
action, and if they can speak effec- 
tively, customer relations will be 
improved from the only direction 
any real improvement can be made. 
(Complaints in one district of the 
Georgia Power Co. have dropped 
80% in the two years that its pro- 
gram has been in effect, because 
the employees themselves have been 
able to handle the customers’ difii- 
culties.) The company benefit is 
obvious, if managements agree that 
good employee relations and good 
public relations come pretty close to 
answering all utility problems. 
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Until 
War Orders 


Come 


The head of a great industrial 
company tells business men 
how they can best serve 
national defense, while await- 
ing word from Washington 


MAX W. BABB 


NATIONAL DEFENSE looms large before 
the eyes of business men as before the 
eyes of all other citizens of our coun- 
try. Nothing else is so important to- 
day. It must, of course, take prece- 
dence over individual interests and 
selfish considerations. 

It seems futile, however, for any 
given business to try to anticipate the 
specific tasks that it will be called 
upon to perform in the defense pro- 
gram. Every sizable plant in the 
United States has long since been sur- 
veyed by the military authorities as a 
potential source of war materials. Each 
plant is listed in Washington for the 
types of product that it can best be 
called upon to contribute. 

Many a company, as is true of our 
own, is considered as the potential 
maker of a far greater variety of prod- 
ucts than it could efficiently produce 
at one time. Until the plans are drawn 
up at Washington and the individual 
assignments given out to a company, 
little can be gained for the nation or 
for the business by trying to guess 
ahead. The management cannot hope 
to forecast accurately just what its 
plant will be called upon to make, or 
just what variety of design will be 
designated. The defense program that 
will become the responsibility of 





Max W. Bass is president of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


American industry will necessarily be 
drawn up on such a scale that it can 
be seen in perspective only by those 
in charge of the industrial mobiliza- 
tion. 

In our company, we have told our- 
selves repeatedly that we must hold 
ourselves in readiness to have a prop- 
er part in national defense. The busi- 
ness unit which flutters around won- 
dering what it is going to do about its 








Internationas 


share, or volunteering its services to 


authorities who already have it card- 
indexed for its possible usefulness, is 
only helping to create confusion. 
When the place that we are to fill has 
been worked out and assigned us, it 
will be time enough for us to start 
our planning.. Any attempts at ad- 
vance planning seem more likely to 
impede our subsequent usefulness than 
to speed it. 

As is true of practically all manu- 
facturing industries which turn out 
heavy, durable goods for the use of 
other producers, every item that we 
make is intended to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the soil or of industry, to 
save labor or materials. In times of 
national emergency, greater produc- 
tion per acre, per worker and per ton 
of raw material becomes of paramount 
importance. Therefore, it seems to us 

(Continued on page 33) 
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SALES CLINCHERS are of two kinds. 
One is the obvious type that clinches 
a sale quickly. The other is the subtle, 
thought-provoking type that makes the 
prospect think your way and clinches 
sales in the long run. 

Each kirid has its uses. So this list 
includes both; to be used as circum- 
stances indicate. 


1. “DO IT NOW.” Logical, truthful, 
understandable stimulators are in- 
complete stocks, tight manufacturing 
schedules, job lots, rising costs of 
labor and materials, seasonal limits, 
special campaigns, specific events, etc. 


2. PRICE. Quantity lots, seasonal 
clearances, job-lot specials, disposals of 
old models or styles, varying schedule 
of discounts—all these offer dynamic 
sales leverage. But don’t get the idea 
that price cutting is a clincher. This 
often kills a sale. 


3. SPECIAL DEALS. But tie them 
closely to special advertising, demon- 
stration or sales promotion campaigns; 
seasonal demands. shows, fairs, ex- 
hibitions or civic events. The timing is 
what counts. 


4. TRADE-INS. Frequently,  fac- 
tories have outlets for old or used 
models at fair prices that cover the 
allowances. So this is a case where all 
concerned have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. 


5. SAMPLES. Or, if you haven’t a 
sample, show a miniature, or the ma- 
terial, or a featured part, or a photo- 
graph, or a blueprint or a chart— 
anything on which you can focus atten- 
tion. 





Harry Stmmons, authority on merchandis- 
ing, has written four books and many 
articles on successful selling methods. 
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6. PREMIUMS. Probably the most 
effective sales clinchers today. Some- 
thing for nothing (even though in- 
cluded in the selling expense) exerts 
terrific pulling power. But premiums 
must be carefully suited to the dealer 
and consumer. 


7. PHOTOGRAPHS. The proof of 
the pudding is what the product 
actually does for someone else. Photo- 
graphs of the product in use, sup- 
ported by testimonial letters, are 
proof. Pictures you’ve taken yourself 
are especially effective. 


8. FREIGHT ALLOWANCES. Many 
a manufacturer selling f.o.b. can 
occasionally afford to allow freight 
and handling charges, especially on an 
item that leads to repeat business. 


9. SPECIAL PACKAGING. Pack- 
ing in different quantities; cartons for 
special purposes; packaging or wrap- 
ping with dealers’ names, and for other 
branches or stores; special wrappings 
to tie up with special events—all are 
legitimate and forceful clinchers. 


10. BOOKKEEPING ITEMS. De- 
ferred billing, split billing, extra 
dating, special payments, can do yeo- 
man service in closing sales that might 
be in the doubtful zone. 


11. CHAIN PROSPECTING. When 
customer Jones sends you to prospect 
Brown, you have better than a 50-50 
chance to clinch the order. People 
usually want a good thing that a good 
friend has. 


12. ADVERTISING. Advertising tie- 
ups with local dealers will swing many 
an order your way—particularly if 


you can “prove it with proofs” and 
with contracts. 





20 Tested 
Sales Clinchers 


HARRY SIMMONS 


13. MAIL TIE-UPS. Interesting 
samples of personalized letters and 
folders work wonders with the dealer. 


Again, “prove it with proofs.” 


14. EXTRA SERVICE. To put the 
“will” into goodwill, do something for 
your customer that is beyond his ordi- 
nary expectancy of service. Remember 
—business goes where it is invited and 
stays where it is well treated. 


15. PERSONAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS. Campaigns in stores or homes 
are strong sales clinchers, particularly 
when you can assure the dealer that 
capable demonstrators will be supplied. 


16. PRODUCT TIE-UPS. Show your 
prospect how your product will help to 
pull up the “weak sisters” in his busi- 
ness. Almost every product can be 
allied or assembled with another, to 


the benefit of both. 


17. CONSIGNMENT SELLING. 
This is a vital (and often overlooked) 
factor in the distribution of high cost 
specialties, with its powerful argument 
of “everything to gain. nothing to 
lose!” 


18. PRIDE OF POSSESSION. Put 
it must be used with tact. The personal 
pleasure and satisfaction derived from 
owning a new product is just as im- 
portant as any profit incentive, whether 
the prospect admits it or not. 


19. COMMERCIAL TRAILERS. 
They offer the quadruple appeal of 
showmanship, merchandising, sales 
promotion and direct selling. 


20. COMMERCIAL FILMS. Films 
for salesmen, for distributors, for deal- 
ers, for consumers are making sales 
history and building sales records. 





Photograph: Ewing Galloway. 
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R. J. WYSOR, president of Republic Steel, answers this ques- 


tion which is often asked nowadays as our national. defense 


program brings new problems, new demands for leadership 


What Makes 


a Good Executive? 


Wuat ARE the marks of a good execu- 
tive? What sets the good executive 
apart from the poor one? And what 
qualities should you look for in the 
young men under you which stamp 
them as good executive timber for the 
future? 

Study any group of executives you 
know, and you will find an infinite 
variety of abilities, experiences, and 






training, as well as temperaments. 

You will find some who are sour 
and some who are sweet. 

You will find some who are good 
salesmen and poor production men, 
and some who are just the reverse. 

You will find some who are quick 
in thought and speech and some who 
are slow and deliberate. 

And when you get through, the an- 





swer to your questions will still elude 
you. 

And yet I think there are a few com- 
mon qualifications that can be defined 
and which the executive of today, and 
particularly the executive of tomorrow, 
must have for success. I would de- 
scribe them as follows: 

First, Responsibility. An executive 
must be willing and able to accept 
responsibility, and to keep a cool head 
in the face of emergency or trial. 

Second, Decision. An executive must 
have the courage to make decisions 
and the capacity to make considerably 
more right ones than wrong ones. 

Third, Leadership. An _ executive 
must possess the quality of leadership. 
The day of the so-called hard-boiled 
boss who drives his men has long since 
passed. The executive of today is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the co-operation 
and the loyalty of the associates and 
junior executives who report to him. 
He must have a broad capacity for 
human understanding, and a large sup- 
ply of sympathy and tolerance. 

Charlie Schwab had this leadership 
quality in a marked degree. He used 
to say that he made it a rule never to 
criticize any executive in his organiza- 
tion. He felt he demeaned himself by 
bawling out a subordinate. He went 
out of his way to find an excuse, if 
possible, to give each executive under 
him a pat on the back every two or 
three months. He knew that no one can 
put a self-starter in a man, but that 
inspiration and encouragement can 
stimulate initiative and build loyalty. 

Fourth, Fairness and Sincerity. An 
executive must be able to deal with 
men fairly, directly and frankly. He 
must deal straight from the shoulder 
with his associates in a way that will 
always let them know where he stands. 

Fifth, Broad View. An executive 
must possess the capacity to visualize 
the problems of his organization as 
a whole, and to co-ordinate its various 
activities toward a common objective. 
The executive who does not have this 
faculty soon finds himself so lost in 
the maze of departmental problems 
that the major destinies and purposes 
of his company are well-nigh forgotten. 

Sixth, Sense of Realities. An execu- 
tive must take nothing for granted. 
He must be from Missouri. He must 
have a passion for getting all the facts 
and all sides of a matter, before com- 
ing to a conclusion—to see the prob- 
lem before he gives the answer. He 
must learn to have a higher respect for 

(Continued on page 30) 
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B. C FORBES SAYS: 


Wise Managements Will Not 
Neglect Private Customers 


WHEN | asked John G. Shedd, then 
head of Marshall Field & Co., what 
were some of the store’s policies, that 
granitelike New Englander replied, al- 
most rebukingly, “We don’t bother 
about policies. We adhere to a few 
simple, fixed principles.” 

These are changeful days. Still 
greater changes impend. There is no 
foreseeing what the rising of any sun 
will bring on the continent of Europe, 
in the British Isles, in the Orient. Nor 
is there any telling what the next few 
weeks will bring at home, politically. 

Under such kaleidoscopic, quick- 
sand conditions, wise will be the man- 
agement that resolutely adheres to a 
code of basic principles. 

Recall the commercial, financial, in- 
dustrial mushrooms which blossomed 
glitteringly during the World War. 
Recall, also, their later disastrous 
demise. Rockets that quickly spent 
themselves. 

Again we enter an era of war or- 
ders. Again there will be temptation, 
though in lesser degree than twenty- 
odd years ago, to fly to excesses, to 
plunge, to stake everything on pros- 
pects of capitalizing quickly and in- 
ordinately on war contracts and get- 
rich-quick profits. Have we not al- 
ready had a foretaste of the specula- 
tive fever, in the ballooning of quota- 
tions for aircraft stocks, some of 
microscopic merit? 

It is, however, chiefly to industrial 
managements of established enter- 
prises that the writer would sound a 
word of caution. 

Don’t voluntarily put all your eggs 
into any war basket. 

Don’t slight peacetime customers 
and prospects by one avoidable hair’s 
breadth. 
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Keep cool. Maintain a level head. 
Analyze. Above all, look ahead. 

Never for one moment forget that 
abnormal war orders will one day 
peter out, that the time will come 
when the only fountain of pay en- 
velopes will be peacetime patronage. 

Commonsense counsels, first, that 
the heads of every responsible busi- 
ness organization will refrain from 
reaching out for such an overwhelm- 
ing volume of war orders as will kill 
capacity to take care of steady buy- 
ers; second, that they will not elimi- 
nate their company, their products, 
from the public’s eye, that they will 
not drop completely out of sight 
merely because of temporary abun- 
dance of governmental bookings. 

No man making the slightest pre- 
tense of possessing business statesman- 
ship should forget that competition 





will be keener than ever when the war- 
bred boom ends. Which concerns will 
then fare better, those that shortsight- 
edly slashed sales efforts, advertising, 
cultivation of goodwill because of tem- 
porary plentitude of governmental 
purchasing, or those far-sighted con- 
cerns that resisted being blinded by 
artificial abundance of governmental 
orders, and spent more thought and 
money than in normal times to 
strengthen their position in their field, 
to increase the loyalty and gratitude 
of their regular clients, to enhance 
their reputation among the public? 

War orders, war profits, are as un- 
stable as quicksand. 

Wisely nurtured peacetime business 
endures. 

Regardless of how our home politi- 
cal winds blow in the next few months 
—regardless of even the election out- 
come—everything indicates that our 
economic current will broaden and 
quicken in the second half of the year 
and that it will in all probability 
gather still greater volume and momen- 
tum after we enter 1941. 

Meanwhile, the stock market has 
preserved notable stability under bom- 
bardment of bad news from Europe. 
This writer still believes that many 
good common stocks, second-grade 
preferred stocks, third-grade railway 
and utility bonds are today attractive- 
ly priced. Diversification, at very high 
yields, should overbalance risk. 





U.S. EXPORTS 
MAY, 1940 COMPARED WITH MAY, 1939 — MILLION DOLLARS 
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In May, despite foreign markets lost as a result of the war in Europe, our total exports 
amounted to $317,000,000, roughly $70,000,000 ahead of last year. June figures, however, 
will reflect the fall of France, not included in this chart since trade possibilities no longer 
exist, and the closing of the Mediterranean. (So far this year, exports to France have been 
three times the normal rate.) If the French fleet is taken over by Germany, exports to 
Britain would be threatened, while early capitulation of Great Britain would cut our world 


exports ($4,000,000,000) in half 
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Because tt can help give 
your car an Extra Year of Youth! 
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When it comes to lubrication, it 
pays to heed the advice of automo- 
bile experts. These men, manufac- 
turers, dealers and service men, 
agree that if you give your car 
the right service, you can help give 
it an extra year or more of youth. 
And naturally the right service in- 
cludes the right lubrication. 


Now the prime function of your 
motor oil is to protect your engine 
against the terrific heat generated 
by modern motors. Often this heat 
reaches 750 "g000 Fahrenheit. So 


for long lasting protection, your 
motor oil must be extremely sturdy. 


Koolmotor and Cities Service 
Motors Oils are heat-proved. That 
means they have withstood higher 
degrees of heat at the refinery than 
they ever will have to bear as a 
lubricant in your engine. Thus they 
give you longer protection and bet- 
ter protection too. 


For your own sake, next time 
you need motor oil choose heat- 
proved Koolmotor or Cities Service 
Motor Oil and help give your car 
that extra year of youth! 





TUNE IN EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


to the Cities Service Concert— 
the oa yes _ to neat, 
sung by Luci anners, Ross 

m and the Cities Service 
Singers, accompanied by the 
Cities Service Orchestra under 
the direction of Frank Black. 
oor Red Network, 8 P.M., 


sa} +. CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE (‘SEQW/CE 12 out middle name”) 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THE WORLD’s ILLS can be blamed on 
capitalism going in for “social secur- 
ity” by putting money in banks or 
secure bonds rather than being ven- 
tured in business or promotion. The 
“secure life” is a contradiction. Every 
movement of life is one of hazard, and 
ultimate economic security is the re- 
ward of risks and hazards, success- 
fully assumed. . . . The most serious 
problem which confronts a_recon- 
struction of our present disordered 
state is the widespread deterioration of 
morale which has resulted from a well- 
intentioned, but utterly misconceived, 
administration of so-called relief. 
—Jupce JoHN FisHER MACLANE. 


If we could first know where we are 
and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do and how to 
do it. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We have become diseased nationally 
and internationally, and Hitler, whom 
we blame, is just the particular run- 
ning sore. 

—Joun Haynes Hotes, D.D. 


When you have decided upon a defi- 
nite life purpose, think of it upon aris- 
ing in the morning and the last thing 
before going to sleep. It should serve 
as a constant motive to plan and do 
still better. © —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The only conquests which are per- 
manent, and leave no regrets, are our 
conquests over ourselves.—NAPOLEON. 


The only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to influence 
another is encouraging him to think 
for himself, instead of endeavoring to 
instill ready-made opinions into his 
head. —Sir Leste STEPHEN. 
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No matter how free from so-called 
personal evil a man may be, he still 
can lack character in any real sense, 
unless he also possess those positive 
assets of courtesy of soul, kindliness 
of thought, breadth of mind, full con- 
sideration for others and a clearly de- 
fined sense of duty. Character build- 
ing is not a striving for personal sal- 
vation. It predicates a share in the 
saving of others.—TRUMBULL CHEER. 


Sonc OF PEACE 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and 
deep; 
“God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to 
men!” 
—LONGFELLOwW. 


The happy people of this world are 
never free. It is only youth which real- 
ly wants freedom, or those who have 
set up a defensive mechanism against 
life, since to live is also to suffer .. . 
Surely to be happy is better than to 
be free; and to be kind to all, to like 
many and love a few, to be needed 
and wanted by those we love, is cer- 
tainly the nearest we can come to 
happiness.—Mary Roserts RINEHART. 


Genius is talent set on fire by cour- 
age. Fidelity is simply daring to be 
true in small.things as well as great. 
Courage is the standing army of the 
soul which keeps it from conquest, 
pillage and slavery. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 





The most distinctive mark of a cul- 
tured mind is the ability to take an- 
other’s point of view; to put one’s self 
in another’s place, and see life and its 
problems from a point of view differ- 
ent from one’s own. To be willing to 
test a new idea; to be able to live on 
the edge of difference in all matters 
intellectually; to examine without heat 
the burning question of the day; to 
have imaginative sympathy, openness 
and flexibility of mind, steadiness and 
poise of feeling, cool calmness of judg- 
ment, is to have culture. 


—A. H. R. Fatrcuizp. 


| have friends in overalls whose 
friendship I would not swap for the 

favor of the kings of the world. 
—Tuomas A. Ebison. 


Do not falter or shrink; 4 

But just think out your work 

And just work out your think. 
—N1xon WATERMAN. 


These countries in Europe, which 
have turned their backs on God, are 
being chastised as the Romans were. 
That doesn’t mean that better peoples 
will not rise up to take their places. 
We know that from history. 

—Dennis CarpinaL DoucHerty. 


The world may owe every man a 
living—but some of us are poor col- 
lectors. —Tue Pick-Up. 


Get over the idea that only children 
should spend their time in study. Be a 
student so long as you still have some- 
thing to learn, and this will mean all 
your life. —Henry L. Douenrty. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Owe no man anything, but to 
love one another: for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled 
the law.—Romans 13:8. 


Sent in by Frank L. Lloyd, Fort 
Mill, S. C. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














Have you reap your life insurance 
policies carefully—recently? 


If not, we urge you to do so, before 
another day goes by. Examine each pol- 
icy you own and, when you come to the 
part about method of final settlement, 
ask yourself this important question: 


“Have I chosen the method of payment, 
available under my policy, which will be best 
suited to my own needs and those of my 
family?” 

Most Ordinary policies, as you know, 
offer a choice of several methods of pay- 
ment. In the first place, the amount due 
may be paid to your beneficiary in one 
lump sum. You may prefer, however, to 
select one of the other methods, com- 
monly known as “optional modes of set- 
tlement.” 


These options or choices can be di- 
vided into three types: 


Type 1. Interest Payments. The life in- 
surance company retains the amount due 
under your policy and pays interest on 
this sum either for a number of years 
agreed upon, or for as long as the person 
to whom it is payable may live. At the 
end of this period, the principal itself is 
payable in one sum, to whomever has 
been named to receive it. 


Type 2. Instalment Payments. The 
company pays from the amount due un- 
der your policy, and the interest earnings 
thereon, stated sums in equal instal- 


ments for a specified number of years 
agreed upon. At the end of the instal- 
ment period, the principal will have 
been used up. Most policies contain a ta- 
ble showing the amount of instalments 
payable over various periods of time. 


Type 3. Life Annuity Income. The 
company retains the amount due under 
your policy, and pays a life income to 
your beneficiary. 


There are several forms of life annuity 
income settlement. Some of them pro- 
vide for additional payments if the per- 
son receiving life income dies before such 
payments total a certain amount, or be- 
fore they have been received for a certain 
length of time. The amount of income is 
determined by several factors, including 
the age of the beneficiary at the time 
payments begin, and the form of settle- 
ment which is selected. 


In your policy, if it is not a very old 
one, you will probably find tables illus- 
trating the benefits obtainable under one 
or more of the life annuity income meth- 
ods of settlement. 


The entire amount due under your pol- 
icy need not be placed under any one 
option. Part of the amount due can be 
paid in a lump sum, and the balance left 
with the company under one or more of 
the options. The income is payable, at 
your selection, either annually, semi-an- 
nually, quarterly, or monthly, provided 


only that each payment is at least $10. 


The use of “optional modes of settle- 
ment” is not restricted to payments to 
your beneficiary. Under certain condi- 
tions, they may also be applied to pay- 
ments which may become due to your- 
self in-accordance with the provisions of 
your policy and in final settlement thereof. 


Your Metropolitan agent will gladly 
help and advise you in determining which 
of the methods available under most 
Metropolitan Ordinary life insurance 
policies seem best suited to your needs 
and to those of your beneficiaries. 





COPYRIGHT 1940—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
This is Number 27 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. In 
Canada the privileges outlined in this advertise- 
ment must be exercised in conformity with the 
laws concerning the rights of beneficiaries in the 
various Provinces. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 4 
‘ 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 


lHlow conditions compare with a year ago 
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Tides of Industry 


ExcepT for a normal seasonal drop in automobile production, and slumps in 
check payments and prices, the picture presented in the trend-detecting charts 
below is a cheerful one (all but prices are four-weeks moving averages). But the 
preponderance of white areas on the Pictograph reveals that business, taken as a 
whole, has paused to catch its. breath. Areas for special consideration are scat- 
tered, while Sales High Spots are concentrated east of the Mississippi, with 
regions devoted to heavy industry predominating. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity) —The 
latest week’s operations hit a new high 
for the year, and extend already-heavy 
gains in the four-weeks moving aver- 
age. 


Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—A dip and a snap-back 
hold consumer buying above last 
year’s level. 
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Automobile Output (thousands) — 
The pattern of the five-year average is 
being followed closely as the motor 
industry prepared to wind up produc- 
tion on 1940 models. 
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Carloadings (thousands)—Strength 
of the curve comes largely from in- 
creases in coal, ore and miscellaneous 
loadings. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—The Rocky Mountain region 
is again the bellwether of an advance 
that extends throughout the nation. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars) —A compara- 
tively heavy drop brings the average 
closer to the 1939 level. 
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1939 1940 


Prices (1926 — 100)—Though prices are still above last year, the current trend 
is downward. The widespread decline in raw-materials prices has been led by 
farm products, particularly grains and livestock. 





Checked. and OK d by 


MASTER SEALE 


Norfolk and Western scales 
—ranging from huge track 
scales with capacities of hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds 
to delicate precision scales that 
measure exactly the fractional 
part of a grain—are always 
kept in faultless condition. All 
N. & W. scales are checked 
regularly with the railway’s 
Plate-Fulcrum Master Scale — 
one of only three in the United 
States. In turn, the Master 
Scale is checked regularly by 
experts of the United States 
Bureau of Standards and put 
under government seal. Thus, 
your freight is weighed with 
precision. It is handled with 
care and moved on time-saving 
schedules when shipped over 
the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way ... the route between the 
Midwest and the Virginias and 
Carolinas, and between the 
North and the South. Specify 
the Norfolk’ and Western for 
Precision Transportation. 





BRISTOL. VA.-TENN. WINSTON-SALEM. N.C. DURHAM. N.C. 


NORFOLK 


AND 


W Ba ER N 


Pre ersfon Jransporta tion 


(comm 1940" aw. ny) 
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easy as this’ 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He’ll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 


meals ... Restful rooms, $4.50 up. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Mancging Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY. EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 








BINDERS 










Holds 12 Copies— 
6 Months’ Supply 


$1.50 in U. S—Order from 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Summer Comfort—New Office Tools 


News of New Products, Materials 


Heat Glances Off 


Keeping comfortable during the 
Summer months is a major problem, 
and the public is indebted to manu- 
facturers for the development of in- 
numerable products which have helped 
toward the attainment of this goal. 
Each year there are new products or 
improvements to report. 

A window shade which reflects the 
sun’s rays, and thus lowers the tem- 
perature in rooms where it is used, is 
now available. Besides doing an effi- 
cient job of helping to control room 
temperatures, it adds a decorative note. 
This is because the silvery coating 
which reflects the heat is applied only 
on the outside. The portion of the 
shade facing the room is finished in 
soft pastel tints to harmonize with any 
color scheme. It is available in various 
widths and lengths to fit almost all re- 
quirements. (1-71) 


More for Your Money 


Greater value at substantially less 
price is afforded by an improved and 
versatile addressing machine which can 
be used in many departments of an 
office. 

Among the new features is a pre- 
cision all-purpose lister which will 
handle sheets of all sizes and print 
impressions anywhere on them, from 
the extreme left to the extreme right 
side. Any required spacing can be han- 
dled, and when carbons are needed, the 
lister can provide as many as 10 clean, 
legible copies, in correct registration. 


(2-71) 


Many Glasses in One 


Probably everyone is now familiar 
with the sun glasses which make use 
of polaroid material, which scientific- 
ally eliminates ‘reflected glare. Now 
comes a new type which enables the 
wearer to control the degree of bright- 
ness admitted after the reflected glare 
has been removed. 


The new glasses really consist of 
two lenses. The front one is stationary 
in the frame, while the other may be 
rotated by a button on the bridge of 
the frame. When this button is at the 
extreme left, a maximum amount of 
light (but no glare) reaches the eyes. 
As it is turned toward the right, the 
glasses become gradually darker until 
at the extreme right they are so dark 
that the brightest possible landscape 
can be looked at with no discomfort 
whatever. In other words, the new 
glasses are really equivalent to a whole 
series of conventional glasses, carefully 


graduated to pass different amounts of 
light. (3-71) , 


Colorful Corrugated 


Beauty, strength and low cost are 
combined in a new corrugated board 
which can be printed in as many as 
six waterproof colors in a single press 
run. (Previously, we are told, two 
colors per run was the limit.) Any 
weight corrugated liner, in a single or 
double-faced board, is available in the 
new material, and either one or both 
sides may be color printed. 

The manufacturer has prepared a 
series of patterns which can be ordered 
in stock size or custom boxes. Custom 
and semi-custom designs are available 
in larger runs. Flat sheets will be sup- 
plied to box manufacturers for further 
fabrication. 

The material’s attractive appearance 
and sturdy character make it practical 
for use in floor and counter displays, 
too. (4-71) 


Office Midgets 


A pocket-size stapling machine, little 
larger than a jacknife, can be used for 
almost every type of paper and card 
fastening—from attaching enclosures 
and office memoranda to wrapping up 
a picnic lunch at home. In spite of its 
small size, it is capable of fastening 
50 sheets of 16-pound bond paper in 
a single stroke. 








A detachable base permits it to be 
used as a plier-type hand fastener; and 
when the clincher blade swings back, 
the machine becomes a tacker, driving 
staples like two-pointed tacks—to post 
notices and attach tags and labels. 
(5-71) : 


A small, low-cost time stamp makes 
for quick and easy one-hand opera- 
tion. The base of the stamp is curved 
away from the platen on all sides, to 
facilitate insertion of papers. The type 
wheels, printing ribbon and electric- 
ally-operated timing mechanism are 
all housed in the head of the stamp. 
And the weight of the head is so 
counterbalanced that slight downward 
pressure is all that is required to se- 
cure an even, legible imprint, giving 
year, month, date, hour and minute. 
(6-71) 


A lightweight, streamlined corpora- 
tion seal does the same job as its 
heavyweight ancestor did, but it weighs 
less than 15 ounces. It has all the 
strength, punch and reach of the older 
model, but none of the excess size and 
heavy castings. An ingenious visible 
die arrangement insures the user’s get- 
ting the seal right side up. (7-71) 


Telegraphics 


For coloring and making dustproof 
new or old concrete floors there is 2 
new liquid material designed for two- 
coat application. The hard coating 
formed by this material resists wear 
and attack by alcohol, dilute chemicals, 
grease, water, etc. The first applica- 
tion employs a stain which dyes the 
concrete. The second uses a varnish 
coating. This second coating, by the 
way, can be used alone on linoleum 
or wood floors. (8-71) 


Now being tried out in Fremont, 
Ohio, is a gasoline pump nozzle that 
eliminates the possibility of spilling 
due to overflow. The nozzle is equipped 
with an automatic shut-off valve which 
is actuated through a by-pass in the 
end of the nozzle. As soon as gasoline 
in the car tank reaches the opening 
of the by-pass, pressure is transmitted 
to the shut-off valve, which automatic- 
ally cuts off the flow of gasoline before 
the tank can run over. (9-71) 


—A,. M. ForBes 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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WHY DO YOU FAVOR 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE? 


Your answer may win you $200.00. Your answer may 
be published in FORBES at regular space rates. Or... 
your answer may help others to see more clearly the 
importance of safeguarding the system that insures the 
American way of freedom and progress. 


This FORBES Contest, “Why I Favor Private Enter- 
prise,” is your contest. It is intended to give you and 
other active business men an opportunity to speak of 
the good deeds of private enterprise. 


Here is an opportunity to pour your heartfelt feelings 
into a program that concerns you personally. Don’t let 
the fact that you have never entered a contest deter you 
—this contest is different. If the awards don’t interest 
you enter for patriotic reasons! 





CONTEST RULES 


5. All entries become the prop- 
erty of the B. C. Forbes Pub- 





1. Open to all. 
2. Papers not to exceed 1200 


weeds. lishing Co. 
3. First prize $200. 6. Contest closes midnight, 
4. Oth A July 31, 1940. 
; er prizes, regular space 
rates for other papers pub- 7. The decision of the judges 
lished in FORBES. is to be final. 











Urge your associates, your friends, your customers, 
your family to raise its voice on this important subject, 
“Why I Favor Private Enterprise.” Let your employees 
know they can enter. Contest circulars and bulletin 
board announcements available on request. 


Tell everyone you know about this unique Contest. 
But don’t depend on the conscientious efforts of others 
to fight for the rights you cherish. Send your own 
entry at once to: Contest Editor 


120 Fifth Avenue F O R B E; ~ New York, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA 
aa GAS & ELECTRIC 
| * nscale 


¢ Board of Directors has 
declared this dh , a the following divideds: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 55, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 45, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 34, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1940, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1940. 
How anp H, Pett, Jr. 


June 6, 1940 Secretary 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 98 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 12, 1940, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1940, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on July 15, 
1940, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 29, 1940. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 



















LOANS 


in larger amounts arranged PRIVATELY with 
banks at TOTAL annual cost as low as 


1¥%4% on SECURITIES 


2% on LIFE INSURANCE 


Based on Size, Maturity, and Collateral. 
No amortization or cash balance required. 


COLLATERAL DISCOUNT CORP. 


bar Bidg., New York 











Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Investors in Finance 


and Industry to Your Company. 











WANTED 


part-time or full-time rep- 
resentatives to sell and 
service FORBES’ subscrip- 
tions among business ex- 
ecutives in industrial 
areas where we have no 
representative at present. 















Timely, effective sales 
promotion material fur- 
nished attuned to the 
needs of business execu- 
tives TODAY. Liberal 
commissions and_ bonus. 


Write at once to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 











Stock Market Outlook: 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


RALLYING rather persistently from its 
low closing level of June 10, the mar- 
ket as measured by the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average has managed to gain 
11 points in round figures at its high- 
est closing level up to this writing 
(June 24). 

This upswing has been largely a so- 
called “technical” affair; that is, it 
has been the natural reaction from a 
violent and extensive decline immedi- 
ately preceding it. The decline which 
began on May 10, when the Nazi army 
invaded the Low Countries, resulted i: 
a drop of 36 points, in round figures, 
in the industrial average at the closing 
low point on June 10, just a month 
later. 

The extent of that decline in such 
a brief space of time was alone suf- 
ficient to suggest rather complete 
liquidation. Other indications have 
since been furnished by failure of fur- 
ther selling to develop on such addi- 
tional bad news as the fall of Paris 
and the French Government’s request 
for terms of an “honorable peace.” 

That the rallying stage through 
which the market is currently passing 
is largely “technical”—or, in other 
words, due to conditions within the 
market itselfi—is clearly indicated by 
the fact that the war situation which 
touched off the wave of fear-selling in 
early May has shown no improvement 
to justify the higher level of stock 
prices. It is true that industrial pro- 
duction has risen, but the market was 
not sold because of any misgivings 


about the business outlook. And as a 
market factor our defense program 
is just about offset by the prospect 
of more rigid economic controls. It 
is obvious, for instance, that the mar- 
ket would receive far more stimulus 
from a moderation of Nazi aims or a 
check to Nazi military successes than 
from even a doubling of the vast ex- 
penditures the United States is to 
make in the name of defense. 

If we accept the technical rally 
phase as a starting point, the impor- 
tant question then is how far such a 
movement can carry without outside 
aid. 

To sum up: As a general rule, a 
market which demonstrates that it is 
not a “sale” on continued bad news, 
is not to be regarded as a “sale” until 
the news or sentiment definitely 
changes. The Dow-Jones industrial has 
made our suggested rally point of “at 
least 122,” with later extension to 123. 
On basis of full extent of decline to 
lows of June 10, the rally might be 
extended to 131-132. For the near- 
term, I would expect a sidewise move- 
ment or decline to around 118. But a 
decline to 116 would suggest probable 
testing of early June lows, with the 
threat of breaking through to the 106- 
level. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Attractive Preferred Stocks 





JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE RECENT DECLINE brought the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages close to 
the bottom of the 1937-8 bear market. 
For the past two years, the market has 
been without a definite trend, except 
for a handful of stocks. All we have 
had, has been three sudden short up- 
ward thrusts, and five equally sudden 
smashes—each of these movements 
lasting but a brief period. 

The terrible news from abroad has, 
of course, been a basic factor, but con- 
tributing factors have been thin mar- 
kets and loss of confidence due to New 
Deal regulations and threats. Evidence 
of this is well shown in the following 
tabular story of the average number 
of shares sold for each recession of a 
point, in periods marked by extensive 
liquidation (this compilation by the 
New York Stock Exchange) : 

1939-40 1936-7 1933 1930-31 
Amer. Can.. 800 1,800 4,200 34,500 
Anaconda .. 12,700 15,600 34,500 42,300 
Bethlehem... 6,700 4,300 6,700 27,100 
Chrysler ... 5,500 5,400 38,300 56,800 
Gen. Electric 11,600 8,500 33,400 64,800 
Gen. Motors 14,200 22,400 55,000 94,800 
Int. Nickel.. 6,600 7,800 62,300 90,600 
S. O. of N.J. 5,400 7,100 14,200 40,600 
U.S. Rubber 8,200 3,800 9,400 8,800 
U.S. Steel.. 11,600 9,800 16,400 32,800 


To restore the mvestment markets 
to a position where they can function 
in a normal way, it is vitally necessary 
that the laws and regulations be modi- 
fied in the national interest. The 
writer hopes that such changes will 
not be too long delayed. Not only 
should: many of the restrictions on 
trading be eased, but regulatiors 
should be equalized for everyone in 
the security business, and for all com- 
panies having securities in the hands 
of the general public. 

Over-the-counter markets, in recent 
panic days, have been far more de- 
moralized than trading on the Ex- 
changes. Indeed, on several days, there 
were no real bids at all for many over- 
the-counter securities. This is one of 
the reasons why this column, with very 
few exceptions, has confined its recom- 


mendations to listed securities and in- 
tends to continue this policy. 

As there seems to be no definite 
basis for forecasting stock movements 
at this time, caution is again advised 
with regard to common stocks. At this 
writing, Europe is seething with un- 
certainty and we don’t know whether 
the United States will enter the war or 
what taxes will be imposed. Moreover, 
there is at least a possibility of peace 
occurring shortly. 

From a political angle, there ap- 
pears to be a growing feeling of re- 
vulsion against the New Deal for hav- 
ing spent 60 billions without making 
the country armed, and for possibly 
dragging us into the war utterly un- 
prepared. Mr. Willkie, in my judg- 
ment, would be far and away the 
strongest and best candidate from 
every viewpoint. If nominated, I think 
he would have a real chance to win. 
Dewey would also put up a great fight, 
as he has special appeal in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

For those interested in preferred 
stocks, the following list is submitted: 


Recent 

Dividend Price 

Beatrice Creamery ...... $5 102 
Case Threshing ..s.s00e- 7 100 
General Motors ......... 5 120 
Public Service N. J...... - 100 
Safeway Stores ......... - 98 
United Gas Improvement 5 108 
BM aricanidinoe cc niece 6% 98 
Se re ee 4% 50 
Cem POS 5 csc ccicc 4 70 
Omnibus Corp. ..:..<... 8 97 
Armour of Delaware..... 7 98 
UW. & Seaditing..cccccces 3% 63 
Cons. Edison of N. Y.... 5 101 
South Porto Rico Sugar.. 8 132 
Standard Brands ........ 4% 98 


All these companies are in excellent 
financial condition. 


—June 24, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








Business Milestones 
(Continued from page 10) 











orchestration, in which all colors will 
play parts, is not far away. 


New Approach 


Competing products have become so 
similar in price and quality that many 
retailers are now giving more attention 
to institutional advertising, hoping to 
give their stores a “personality” that 
will win more customers. 


Safety First 


Two signs pointing to greater safety 
on the highways: (1) Shell Oil Co., 
believing too many accidents result 
from the mechanical failure of cars, is 
now having its service men inspect the 
tires, lights and windows of every car 
entering their stations. (2) Tire pro- 
ducers will soon market broader tire 
rims and bases, designed to produce 
greater road stability in cars. 


Tent City 


To shelter branch-office employees 
visiting the home plant for training, 
International Business Machines Corp., 
Endicott, N. Y., has erected a tent city. 
Boasting 200 wall tents, the canvas 
community strikes a new note in con- 
venience and healthful recreation for 
workers. 


Stopper 


At the busiest entrance to Macy’s, 
New York department store, the man- 
agement has installed a telephone. 
Painted fire-engine red, it literally 
stops the shopper leaving the store. 
Above the telephone a sign reads: 


“Forget anything? Just call your or- 
der.” 


First Since Edison 


Philco engineers, announcing a 
phonograph operated by photo-electric 
cell, declare it represents the first fun- 
damental advance in talking machines 
since Edison. Using a beam of light 
and a sapphire jewel in place of a 
needle, the new machine is said to 
prolong the life of records, to assure 
finer reproduction. 
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What Makes 


a Good Executive? 
(Continued from page 19) 








mathematics than he has for emotional 
appeals. 

Seventh, Energy and Stamina. An 
executive must have a peculiar type of 
physical and mental energy and stam- 
ina. He measures his work not in 
terms of time, but in terms of accom- 
plishment. But he must know how to 
conserve his energy—to relax. Above 
all, he must learn that no problem was 
ever solved by worry. 

Eighth, Vision and Imagination. 
An executive must be able to look for- 
ward. He must be able to gauge the 
reactions of other people, with respect 
to events and developments. Every fact 
and every circumstance of today must 
be weighed not only in the experience 
of the past but also in the light of to- 
morrow. 

Ninth, Character and Tenacity. An 
executive must have character to com- 
mand respect and tenacity to carry 
things through. He must have “staying 
power.” Perhaps it might be defined 
as the refusal to be defeated. I do not 
mean blind stubbornness, or ignorant 
prejudice which hangs on in the face 
of impossible odds or inaccessible 
facts. 

Tenth, Social Outlook. The execu- 
tive, if he is to be successful today 
and in the years ahead, must have a 
grasp of the social, political and pub- 
lic relations aspects of enterprise—sub- 
jects which in bygone days were con- 
sidered outside of the field of the so- 
called practical business man. He must 
understand these aspects because they 
have become as important in the man- 
agement of industry today as the eco- 
nomic aspect. 





Tue Forses Stock Guipe is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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Book Earns 
Value 1939 
$12 = $1.35 
15 1.98 
13 0.61 
15 1.07} 
19 1.49 
92 9.50 
34 2.09 
48 6.22 
98 6.157" 
Nil 8.887 
7 0.07+ 
9 4.45} 
10 0.34 
28 0.69 
38 4.36 
137 0.847 
126 10.18 
24 5.12 
Nil 0.35} 
59 2.33 
13 0.047" 
23 1.36° 
259 0.95 
57 1.66 
37 0.41 
119 1.557 
33 1.39 
46 5.65 
14 2.14 
122 5.75 
25 181 
17 2.43 
57 2.42 
6 0.44 
41 3.26” 
15 1.88* 
152 1.877" 
6 3.53 
5 0.95" 
36 2.27 
51 3.49 
39 8.48 
5 6.82 
12 0.46 
28 4.01 
7 0.61 
22 2.43 
4 0.13 
45 2.22 
18 0.55 
35 2.71 
21 1.35 
32 3.32 
145 2.54 
24 0.21* 
4 0.39 
209 4.61+ 
82 0.30+ 
21 1.64 
7 1.97 
41 7.66 
74 8.55 
17 4.72 
13 0.357 
118 2.65+ 
12 1.43 
12 2.75 
51 7.69! 
19 4.06 
16 0.34 
6 0.89 
22 1.70" 
25 3.51 
26 3.20 
162 3.48 
13 1.21* 
6 7.24 
39 6.98 
16 0.867 


Earns, 1940 


m=months 


$0.30, 3 m Addressograph-Mult. 


0.53, 3 m 
0.20%, 3m 
0.75, 3 m 


eeeeee 
ereeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eereee 


eeeeee 


1.357,4m 
0.02, 3 m 
1.39, 3 m 
0.92, 3 m 
3.02, 3 m 


eeeeee 


1.56+,4m 


0.42, 3 m 
0.82, 3 m 


2.10, 3 m 
0.544, 3m 


Allied Chemical 


Assoc. Dry Goods 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 


Baldwin Locomotive (r).. 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Barber Asphalt....... 
Beech-Nut Packing 


Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 


Borg-Warner ........- 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 


California Packing 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
i cca enhceuer 
Celanese Corp........ 
eS ge eee 
Cerro de Pasco....... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp........ 
PI “ciebeeeenes 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth Edison .... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 


Consolidated Oil 


Continental Can 


Continental Oil (Del.).... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel........ 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ....... 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western... 


Diamond Match 


Dome Mines......... 
Du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak....... 
Elec. Auto-Lite....... 
Electric Power & Light.... 
ys. a. ee 


General Electric 


General Foods ....... 
General Mills ........ 


General Motors 


General Railway Signal.. 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Glidden Co........... 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 
Great Northern Pfd 


Hecker Products 


Hershey Chocolate 
Household Finance 
Hudson Motor........ 


eeeeee 


Allis-Chalmers ....... 
American Can........ 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. 
American International... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B”... 
Amer. Woolen........ 
Anaconda Copper 
a. 2. ae 


Div. 
1939 


Fs be v's $1.05 
Air Reduction........ 
Alaska Juneau........ 
Alleghany Corp (r) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 


1.50a 
0.80 
0.50 
9a 


1.25a 
4 


0.30 


we, 


1.25 


Div. 
1940 

$0.70 
1.25a 
0.30 
0.50 
3 
0.50 
2 


1.50 
6.75 
2.50 
0.75 


1.50 
1.50 
3.50 


4.50 
1.50 


0.70 
1 
2.25a 
1.75 
0.30 
0.30 
0.758 
0.30 
1.50 


Prices 1940 Prices 
High Low Now 
19%- 12% 13 
58%- 36% 40 
7-4 4 
1% % % 
26%- 154% 22 
182 -135% 153 
41%- 21% 28 
116%- 87 100 
33%4- 18 25 
2%- 1 1 
6%- 3 3 
22%- 10 14 
105%- 4% 6 
17%- 9% 12 
54 - 30% 39 
23%%- 128% 14 
175%-145 157 
91%- 70 16 
in - § 9 
32 - 18 22 
75%- 4 5 
9 - 4%°5 
25%4- 13 16 
27%- 18% 21 
19%- 12% 16 
6%- 2% 4 
16%- 8% ll 
127 -102 106 
36%- 244% 29 
89%- 63% 78 
24%- 17 ° 18 
25%- 12% 16 
25%- 13% 16 
12%- 7% 8 
26%- 14 17 
23%- 11% 15 
75 -39% 51 
35%- 20 26 
12%- 5 6 
41%- 22% 29 
42%6- 30% 36 
9154- 53144 65 
131 - 99% 104 
Ty- 4% 6 
48 - 27% 28 
16%- 8 9 
33 - 25% 29 
1% % 1 
32%- 23 26 
8%- 5% 7 
49%. 33 4l 
23 - 16% 18 
65%- 44% 50 
43%- 25 31 
8%- 3% 5 
11%- 7% 8 
235%- 8% 12 
5%- 2% 3 
36%%- 25% 27 
23%- 11% 138 
18914-146% 162 
166%4-117 128 
41%4- 25 31 
8%- 3 5 
1%- % 1 
41 - 26% 32 
49%6- 36 41 
101 - 77% 8 
5636- 374 44 
19%- 9% 12 
6%- 4 4 
19%- 11 12 
20%- 10 13 
24%- 12% 16 
28%- 15% 22 
115%- 7% 8 
67%4- 50 55 
71%4- 54% 57 
6%- 3 4 
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Book Earns Earns, 1940 Div. Div. Prices 1940 Prices : 
Value 1939 $m=montns 1939 1940 High Low Now Cong ratulations 
$57 $10.63 $2.71,3 m Int. Business Machines.... 6° 38 191%4-136 =: 145 
« Po wares i Samae Bansigteye a _ — a = To co-ordinate the General Motors 
1 64,3 m Int. Nickel of Canada..... - ’ * * 
ee. cenaks a  & - ” aepeE pp asic? 4%- 1% 3 a A 6% D. National — 
47. 428 0.77,3m JohnsManville ........... eee. emp? pe a) PO 
in charge of the Overseas Group, has 
32 Se ee Kennecott Copper ........ 2 la 38%- 24% 29 
21 7”: akeeeie ENG. EEE OE 1.20 0.75a 26 - 19% 22 
25 a lie Kroger Grocery........... 250a 0.90 34%4- 23% 29 
17 3.21 1.15, 3 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 2.75 1 53%6- 30 33 
41 ae | panes Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 2 109%4- 87 95 
49 5.37" 3.79° EE 2.50a 1 375%%- 20% 24 
28 1.69 0.45,3 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 1 0.75 18%- 13% 15 
18 eee” Skee we Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.40 0.60 25%- 18% 20 
63 1.14 O39, 3mm Bebe TEMS occ cscccsse 0.50 _— 28%- 17 21 
41 Bs. SF ideas NES le Mikaescdansipoces 2 1 31 - 20% 23 
25 | see McKeesport Tin Plate.... ... <a 12%- 5% 7 
33 1.43 0.78, 3 m Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.40 17%- 11% 14 
33 4.91 0.88, 3 m Montgomery Ward........ 125a 2.25a 56 - 31% 39 1. & Meee Pine,” eel 
10 0.377* 0.09° Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... ike on 7%- 3% 4 
= re = : m + seg tl +e ediglieiiwe a - — i * been named executive assistant to 
° »om at. Cas: Cgister....e.+- . 4. 4. 7 . : . ” 
ae. ke Nat. Dairy Products....... 0.80 0.40 185%. 11% 14 | C: =. Wilson, acting president; Graeme 
22 343 0.53, 3 m ~eage “ Distillers Prod... 2 1 26%- 17 19 | K. Howard, vice-president and general 
22 1.12 0.32,3m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.30 8%- 55% 7 | manager of overseas operati ill 
60 571 1.82.3 m National Steel............ 170 1 73%- 48 59 ole agg rhe yoo _ 
115 0.70 —0.23t,4m_~=New York Central........ 0 eee 18% 9H 12 hs. ion ete ag eames 
2% 404+ 207t,4m N. X.N. H. & eS Sa eee 6 % ¥% | Group; and Albert Bradley, vice-presi- 
275 20.68 += 6.79, 4 m_Norfo estern....... 15 5 226%-175 202 | dent in ch : 
21. 1.84 054,3m North American.......... 1.20 060 23%. 145% 19 di in charge of finances, will assume 
additional duties as executive assistant 
26 B17 owes Owens-Illinois Glass....... 2 1 645-42 48 | 4, the actin g president 
30 arr Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 1.50 3454- 25% 28 . 

3 0.04  .003,3 m Packard Motor Car........ is ese 4%- 2% 3 b L. i Cassidy and L. C. Hart have 
85 243 0.47,4m Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 050 24%-15 19 | been elected vice-presidents of Johns- 
24 Se.  amwaein Public Service of N. J.... 2.50 1.20 43%4- 30% 35 | Manville Sales Corp. 

53 1.05 0.70,3 m Pullman Incorporated..... 1 0.50 32%- 16% 21 Franklin Conklin Jr., treasurer of 

3 0.35 0.11,3 m Radio Corporation........ — 0.20 ™%- 4% 5)|F i ; 

1 0.88 0.94% Remington Rand, Inc..... 080 060 10% 6 #7 _ rs a _— Co., has been 
34. 146 0.43,3m Republic Steel............ seas 23% 14~—s18 | Clected a director of Prudential Insur- 
15 ae °° hanes Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 230 1 44 -32 36 | ance Co. of America. 

47 6a 136. 3m Soars, Ly ty papianbads 4.25a 1.50 88 -61% 71 Joseph A. Brophy has been elected 
16 96" 0. mit C.) Corona..... 050 025 11% 5 7 (| a director of American T 

20 ize Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.25 12%- 7% 9 ' Cles ay Pe ype Founders. 
i: ere South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.25a 1.10a 30%- 16% 21 oo Ff. Ne 
22 2.39 = 3m soem ne | ae 1.75a 1.15 30%4- 23%, 25 | has been elected a 

200 163 1.48},4m uthern Pacific ......... wi ain 15%- 6% 9 ‘ce ; 
161 269 0.46+,4 m Southern Railway ........ -— —- —* & pe ermine: a 

4 0.51 0.17, 3 m Standard Brands ......... 0.47% 0.30 T%- 5 6 merican ele- 
56 YY aes Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ... ee 25%- 1 2 | phone&Telegraph, 
45 138 0.35, 3 m Standard Oil of Calif..... 1.10a 0.50 26%- 17% 19 | in charge of long- 
49 Zire Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.25a" Ja 46%4- 29% 34 , j 
17 525 1.£88,3m Sterling Products......... 380 2a 80%- 56 65 | distance service. 
12 045 0.26,3 _m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.25 0.25 8%- 4% 6 Lenox R. Lohr 
45 a err Texas Corporation......... 2 1.50 47%- 33 38 | has resigned as 
16 2.04 0.53,3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 1.25a 35%- 26% 30 president of Na- 

17 3.02 1.20,3 m Timken Roller Bearing... 2.50 1.25 52 -35% 42 ; Creo F. Craic 
| amen Transamerica .........-+. 062% 025 #$7- 4% §| tional Broadcast- 

33. 253 0.80, 3 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2 1 45 - 21% 27 | img Co. to become president of 
30 3.86  1.13,3 _m Union Carbide & Carbon.. 1.90 1.70 88%- 59% 68 | Chicago Museum of Science & In- 
30 1.25 0.16,3 m Union Oil of California... 1.05 0.50 17%- 12 13 | dustry. 

198 6.74 0.24,4 m Union Pacific............ 6 4.50 98 - 71 78 Lesli : 

12 858 0908 m United Aircraft .......... 2 150 53%- 30% 41 eslie S. Gillette has been elected 

4 007 0.02,3 _m United Corporation ....... i din 2%- 1% 2 | president of New York Sales Managers 
57 487 1.06,3 m United Fruit ............. 4 3 85%- 60 641 Club 
ll 107 0.29,3 m United Gas Improvement.. 1 0.50 15 -10% 1l 7 
TR Tenens U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 250a 2 38%. 21% 26 | Joseph S. Moss Jr. has been elected 
20 0.49¢ 0.144,3 m U.S. Realty & Improve... ... — 1%- ¥% | a vice-president of Irving Trust Co., 
25 ee Ao mesate POST wae a 415- 15 21 | New York 
81 6.77 2.39,5m U.S. Smelting, R.& M... 550 3 65 - 39% 50 ae , 

7 Md 196.8 mu U. & Sew ...,..00:..... vole 68%- 42 54 | W. H. Guild has been appointed a 
177 132 ~=—-0.44, 4m_ Western Union........... ces :28%- 14% 17 | Vice-president of Union Pacific R.R. 
s - oa, : m Weiieghone 4 Brake... 0.62% 7 28%- 15% 21 H. Gordon Selfridge Jr., son of H. 
‘ ,3m estinghouse Electric..... ; 118 - 76 92 . * 
ae seeses Woolworth, F. W........- 240 120 42%-30 32 nierig nea enganion a 
6 0.76 0.6, 3m Yellow Truck “B”........ 19% 9% 18 | san OF the ag OBEY 
Defici Partl b) Y ded Feb 29, 1940. Si h di i q 
fe eins ces tote gg aye Fe ay ee er gh ~ Sn Federated Department Stores. 
(s) Year ended June 30. (h) Year ended April 30. (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended Septem- Charles R. Cosby has been elected 
ber 30. (L) Year ended March 31. (m) Year ended November 30. (n) Year ended October 31. “ oe 
(p) Year ended August 31. (r) pond reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 5% in president of Trade Association Execu- 
stock. (t) Plus stock dividends of 2 shares common for each 40 shares common held. (u) Plus 5 shares : 
of stock for each 200 held. tives. 
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Setting the Stage 
(Continued from page 11) 











additional machine tools. One impor- 
tant thing you can do is not to order 
a new machine tool. Instead, comb 
the second-hand markets or the plants 
in your industry or the plants of in- 
dustries which use the type of equip- 
ment you want, thus try to get equip- 
ment which isn’t being used, and free 
machine-tool producers for making 
machines needed by primary defense 
industries. 
BREAK DOWN SKILLED JOBS 

Another example of how business 
can help: Conserve the use of ma- 
terials which are on the Government’s 
strategic list; and increase company 
inventories of those materials and of 
others in which shortages may de- 
velop. A third way to help is to break 
down operations requiring highly- 
skilled labor into a larger number of 
operations requiring less-skilled labor, 
thus easing skilled-labor jams. In in- 
numerable other ways business man- 
agement can do a real job in helping 
the defense program before and after 
actual production orders come through. 
ForsBEs is dedicating the major por- 
tion of its effort from now on to un- 
covering and presenting and inter- 
preting such ways to help. 

Things are moving fast in Washing- 
ton. The National Advisory Defense 
Commission is definitely in the driver’s 
seat. And for once, politics is playing 
a useful role by keeping it there. 

The business men who are working 
on the Commission are out to do the 
job expected of them. They won’t take 
political tampering lying down. And 
the Administration, being politically 
realistic, knows that in the present 
temper of the people resignations from 
some of the key men of the Commis- 
sion would blast Democratic chances 
in the Fall elections higher than a kite. 

But no matter how capable the mem- 
bers of the Commission are and how 
free a hand they have been given, 
don’t expect too much too soon from 
them. At the present pace, results may 
appear a good deal sooner than was 
expected by people familiar with the 
problems involved. Results can’t and 
wor’t appear overnight, however, for 
changeovers and increases in produc- 
tion take time. A chemical company 
reports that it will need seven months 
to tool up for powder production; it 
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will be next year before Ford de- 
livers its first aircraft engine; Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. (one of the Big 
Three engine producers) can’t step up 
output to 1,000 units a month until 
well into 1941; it will take two or 
three years for the airplane industry 
to reach 50,000-a-year production; 
and the Army expects that it will be 
15 months before it gets the arms now 
authorized by Congress. 

Above and beyond production and 
technical problems, questions of tre- 
mendous importance to business still 
remain unanswered about the national 
defense program. They include: 

Will labor be asked to set aside— 
temporarily at least—the shorter hours 
and higher wages it has won in recent 
years? So far, the Administration says 
no. But national security comes before 
personal security; and the time may 
come when labor must give up the 
social gain of greater leisure through 
shorter hours, for the infinitely high- 


er social gain of national security - 


through longer hours. 

Can the President, as co-ordinating 
head of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, successfully carry that job 
as well as his other work? Appoint- 
ment of an outstanding business 
executive may be in order. 


Are we actually going to produce 
50,000 planes a year when that point 
of capacity has been reached? It 
might be practical and less costly and 
serve the purpose just as well to keep 
the production wheels greased, ready 
for instant step-up, without actually 
producing that number. 

Is the Federal Government going 
to make it as easy as possible for 
business to co-operate? A number of 
existing laws and regulations make co- 
operation anything but easy. 

Yet to this last question, at least, 
there is an indicated answer. Business 
is determined to co-operate, whether 
it’s easy or not. And President J. E. 
Lovely of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, in speaking for 
his own industry, might well have 
been speaking for all industry when 
he recently said: “We are sure thatvno 
matter what the challenge, our indus- 
try will be able to meet it.” 

One final word: Let no business 
man underestimate the size of the job 
ahead. It will mean toil, sweat, long 
hours, the arduous working out of 
thousands of complicated, highly tech- 
nical problems. And magnanimous 
eagerness to co-operate is not enough. 
It is absolutely necessary for business 
to co-operate. 


The War Hits Home 


As U. S. BUSINESS MEN begin to feel 
the full impact and implications of the 
war, business policy and methods are 
shifting on many fronts. Some changes 
of the last couple of weeks, significant 
because they reflect the far-reaching 
effects of the conflict: 

Scores of manufacturers shut down 
branch plants in England, shifting 
operations to this country, as British 
regulations on imports and materials 
made further operations impractical. 
In view of the trend, however, foreign 
traders see increased direct export, 
new jobs for thousands of Americans. 

Banks in Eastern and Middle-At- 
lantic States, in co-operation with the 
research departments of 800 com- 
panies, set up a “clearing house” of 
technical information to help industry 
speed up retooling changes. 

Because rearmament may be ham- 
pered by machine-tool bottlenecks, 
manufacturers of refrigerators agreed 
to keep 1941 model changes to a 
minimum. Most designs, in fact, are 


already in the works—three months 
earlier than usual. 

Several companies, including Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., the Bank of 
America, General Mills, announced 
that National Guard employees, if 
called for troop maneuvers, would get 
the necessary extra time off with pay. 

German-born Robert J. Eitel, opera- 
tor of a chain of Chicago restaurants, 
set an example he believes other em- 
ployers will soon follow. He gave his 
alien employees, 75 in all, the choice 
of taking out their first citizenship 
papers or giving up their jobs. Eitel 
and two brothers, all restaurateurs, 


_ have long been U. S. citizens. 


Builders in coastal areas, showing 
new homes, got more than a few re- 
quests for bomb-proof cellers. At latest 
reports, building supply men were dis- 
cussing materials for such innovations. 

Some companies that rushed to 
sponsor news broadcasts when war 
began, swung to straight entertainment 
programs. Reason: Few weeks back, a 
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commercial sandwiched between two 
bits of news was meaty. But in recent 
weeks, the news has become so un- 
favorable to the Allies (and to U. S. 
sympathies) that it has nullified the 
product plug. 

With foreign travel on the rocks, 
the U. S. Travel Bureau predicted a 
new high in tourist expenditures at 
home ($6,000,000,000), with every 
state getting a slice. The railroads, 
however, report that business so far is 
far from expectations. 

Those airplane manufacturers, who 
have long tried to promote civilian 
flying, saw new hope of success in 
national defense plans calling for 
the training of thousands of pilots. 
Civilians, they have found, are usually 
better plane prospects after they learn 
to fly. Already, second-hand plane lots, 
offering time-payment plans, have 
cropped up in three cities. 

A Washington, D. C. laundry, hop- 
ing to discourage war hysteria, ordered 
all employees (under pain of dis- 
missal) to refrain from talking about 
the war among themselves or with 
customers. 

Simmons Tool Co. announced it 
would convert its new $100,000 show- 
room into production space, to relieve 
increased pressure at the main plant. 

Because of “the uncertainty of the 
future,” board members of the Public 
Service Corp., Newark, N. J., voted to 
forego Summer vacations. 

Aircraft and machine-tool com- 
panies, backbone of national defense, 
began to centralize command. Curtiss- 
Wright placed its Buffalo and St. Louis 
plants under one management; Pratt 
& Whitney appointed an executive to 
supervise sub-contractors of the com- 
pany’s machine work; General Motors 
assigned certain top executives to the 
specific job of administering its share 
of the defense program (p. 31). 
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Business Humanizer 
(Continued from page 13) 








encouragement in the development of 
a higher type of citizenship in our 
community.” At Thanksgiving Day, 
five years ago, the general office em- 
ployees presented a silver vase to “one 
who never hesitates to take time to do 
things for others,” and this vase is 
filled with fresh flowers every other 
morning by devoted office co-workers. 

Bestowed on him have been the hon- 
orary degrees of Doctor of Laws and 
Doctor of Engineering for having 
“conducted the human affairs of his 
company with such justice and con- 
sideration that no disagreement has 
ever risen between management and 
men. ... A good citizen, loved in his 
community, trusted in his factories, 
and respected throughout American 
industry.” 

The Verity home, blessed with one 
son and two daughters, has been a 
unique center for young folks for two 
generations. The “Daddy Verity Club” 
(headquarters, the Verity home) has 
been a most notable gathering place 
for social, musical intercourse, riding 
parties, golf contests—and just talk. 
The Veritys have sent many a meri- 
torious young man and woman 
through college and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing one of their musical 
protégés ‘reach the Metropolitan Op- 
era. 

As one elevator man said: “People 
are Mr. Verity’s hobby.” 

In all his promulgation of the Arm- 
co Spirit, all his heartwhole cultiva- 
tion of brotherly relations with his co- 
workers, Mr. Verity for many years 
has been most cordially supported by 
the active officers of the company whe 

are part of a managerial 
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staff, which has grown 
from 12 to 38 in the past 
25 years, a group desig- 
nated as “‘First Line 
Men,” and by the entire 
working organization in 
a most exceptional man- 
ner. 

Said Mr. Verity to me: 
“I believe that the most 
important factor in suc- 
cess, if one has to be 
singled out from others, 
is a thorough understand- 
ing of ‘the interdepen- 
dence of men’ and com- 
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plete acceptance of that thought.” 

Is it any wonder that the eminent 
judges comprising the Forbes Commit- 
tee of Award selected George M. Verity 
as the most worthy recipient of the 
Forbes Magazine 1939 Gold Medal 
and Illuminated Scroll for the em- 
ployer who has done the most to 
humanize business? He is wholly 
worthy to be bracketed with the 1938 
winner, George F. Johnson, beloved 
veteran head of the mammoth Endi- 
cott-Johnson shoe manufacturing or- 
ganization. 

Could any industrialist, any hvzian 
being, wish for more recognition than 
has come to George M. Verity? Verily, 
he has been an exemplary “humanizer 
of business.” 








Until War 


Orders Come 
(Continued from page 17) 








that our greatest value to the United 
States in the interval before we are 
given our orders, is to continue mind- 
ing our own business, serving our own 
customers, and thus doing our part by 
contributing to the national economic 
welfare. 

Very possibly the specific relation- 
ship of our company and the indus- 
trial mobilization program may change 
between the moment when this is writ- 
ten and the 10 days later when it 
reaches the reader’s hands. This 
should not, we believe, affect the 
soundness of the basic policy involved. 
The one certain fact about our pres- 
ent situation is that we are busy with 
our regular customers. Many of them, 
from the grain farmers to the metal 
workers and the public utilities, will 
eventually have important roles in the 
defense program. To the extent that 
we can supply them now and in the 
early future with equipment which 
they need, we shall probably be doing 
as much good as we can until we are 
actually turning out products which fit 
specifically into the pattern of national 
defense. 


DEFENSE ORDERS FIRST 


Except for those comparatively few 
companies which are normally in the 
business of making products for mili- 
tary purposes or for work directly re- 
lated to military purposes, it seems 
unlikely that many of this country’s 
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larger existing industries will be 
shifted over to 100% defense work. 
But whatever the individual firm’s de- 
fense assignment, it seems to us be- 
yond argument that this must take 
preferred position. 

Those men old enough in manage- 
ment to have lived through the indus- 
trial mobilization of twenty-odd years 
ago will confirm my memory that in 
even the most hectic period of war- 
time emergency, the greater volume 
of production is still required for 
civilian customers, often for them in 
turn to use in their share of the de- 
fense program. A typical situation 
from 1917, when we were busy on 
shells: We received from a lumber 
company a substantial order for one 
of our regular products, sawmill ma- 
chinery. Offhand, one might say that 
this could wait until after the war. 
But the customer submitted a request 
for priority for his order, backed up 
by certification of military necessity, 
from Washington. He needed this ma- 
chinery to increase his mill capacity 
so that he could fill contracts he had 
been given for lumber to build mili- 
tary cantonments and to build tem- 
porary buildings in a munitions plant. 


NO OTHER CHOICE 


A surprisingly large number of 
business men seem to be worrying 
about such questions as how far 
the defense program should disrupt 
normal operations, what management 
policies are called for, and what polli- 
cies should be revised. In our judg- 
ment, this is meeting trouble more 
than halfway. Moreover, in most or- 
ganizations it is sheer theorizing. 

Our company’s attitude is that when 
someone can tell us what the nation’s 
interests require us to do, we shall 
certainly be most receptive. We are 
not thinking in terms of large profits. 
From experience in the previous 
World War we know that often when 
defense contracts are completed, the 
producer is fortunate if he is not in 
the red. Rather we believe, as must 
any loyal citizen, that everything with- 
in our power for the nation’s safety in 
time of emergency is our job to do. 

Therefore, we know that we shall 
cheerfully accept our share of defense 
production if requested, whether or 
not the authorities should have the 
power of compulsion. We know that 
we shall give such work the green 
light past all of our ordinary require- 
ments. The patriotic business man has 
no other choice. 
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Hemisphere Consolidation 


THE EBB AND FLOW of third-term pros- 
pects likely will prove a considerable 
factor in business movements over the 
next 60 days. 

Dominant Washington opinion re- 
mains that the President would be 
most happy to relinquish his heavy 
burdens, if circumstances will permit. 

An early armistice in Europe would 
afford Mr. Roosevelt an opportunity— 
welcomed, say some intimates—to 
withdraw in favor of the projected 
Hull-Jackson ticket. The Democratic 
Convention at Chicago, beginning 
July 15, will be influenced decisively 
by near-term developments in Europe. 


In the New Deal publicity head- 
quarters (the Office of Government 
Reports), major attention now is cen- 
tering upon a whirlwind campaign of 
hemisphere economic consolidation. 
Secretary of Commerce Hopkins is the 
master planner. The campaign contem- 
plates a general pooling (details not 
yet considered) of all exportable prod- 
ucts of the Americas. Some sort of a 
central selling agency would be estab- 
lished, largely with the aid of U. S. 
credits to the “good neighbor” 
republics. 

Hopkins’ advisers appear to envision 
a world of three integrated economic 
units: The European, dominated by 
Germany; the American, dominated by 
the United States; the Asiatic, domi- 
nated by Japan. By pooling and 
financing exportable production, the 
Americas might hope to present a 
“united front” in trade negotiations 
with the dictator economies of Europe 
and Asia. The project is somewhat 
visionary. Some regard it as imprac- 
tical. Others call it absurd. But what- 
ever the ultimate appraisal, this enter- 
prise will be in the center ring of 
Washington publicity whoopla over 
the next three months. 


Federal control of investment trusts 
appears to be moving forward in the 
Senate. The original Wagner-Lea bill 
has been revised drastically, in a series 
of conferences between the SEC and 
leaders in the investment trust field. 


The new draft is limited by the gen- 
eral concept of regulation against 
abuses, rather than strong Federal 
control and supervision over daily 
routine activities. On this basis, the 
bill is conceded a lively chance of en- 


actment before adjournment. 


Pressures are mounting for a re- 
vision of the Wage-Hour Act as it 
touches vital defense industries. In- 
formal inquiries by the National Ad- 
visory Defense Commission indicate 
that the law presently is holding down 
production in several basic lines. 

A proposal under discussion among 
Administration leaders in the Senate 
would give the President blank-check 
authority to make exemptions deemed 
necessary in the defense program. 

Throughout the business community 
criticism is growing more insistent 
that the Wagner Act, the Wage-Hour 
law, and the Walsh-Healey regulations 
are now doing to American industry 
exactly what the Popular Front re- 
forms did for France. 


New revenues anticipated from the 
so-called billion-dollar tax bill actually 
will yield taxes to the extent of about 
one-sixth of the deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941. Owing to 
the calendar-year payment plan, only 
part of the new taxes will be collected 
during the Treasury’s new fiscal year. 


Serious attention is being given to 
the proposal calling for one year’s 
compulsory national service, military 
and industrial, for all young men and 
women. Pay would be nominal, if any- 
thing. Physically fit men would get a 
year’s military training. Other men 
and all women would be required to 
perform national service in the mili- 
tary auxiliary fields of industry and 
agriculture. 

It is extremely likely that, over the 
next six months, every proposal for 
national planning advanced between 
1933 and 1936 will be revamped and 
put forward anew in the name of 
national defense. 

—LawrENCceE SULLIVAN. 
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27,000 MILES OF TORTURE 
WITHOUT A eas 


HY POTD AXLES 
to the test at Sardis Dam-- 


and look what happened / 


Down in Mississippi, at the 
Sardis Dam, Chevrolet found a 
truck proving ground that was 
death on rear axles. Millions of 
yards of gravel had to be moved, 
and moved fast. Trucks were 
carrying six-ton loads over a 
rutted road, up a quarter-mile 
24 per cent grade. 


No truck can take that kind 
of punishment indefinitely— 
and rear axles suffered a high 
mortality. 


Chevrolet engineers eagerly 
accepted the challenge. They 
yanked the bevel-gear axles out 
of two 1939 Heavy Duty trucks, 
and installed Chevrolet’s new 
1940 hypoid-gear rear axles. 


What happened? Conventional 
axles were having trouble on an 
average of every 7,725 miles— 
but these 1940 hypoids did 27,000 
miles without a failure. That 
was proof enough for our engi- 
neers. They brought those axles 
to Detroit, and found them still 
good for more thousands of 
miles. 


Few trucks have to take such 
a beating as these two Chevrolet 
trucks took. But Chevrolet engi- 
neering demands that its trucks 
shall have extraordinary reserve 
strength. So—today—all new 
1940 Chevrolet trucks have this 
vastly stronger, more effi- 
cient, and longer-lived rear 
axle. Hypoid means low costs. 















From the gravel pit to Sardis Dam are ten 
miles of rough going and steep grades. Here 
Chevrolet’s 1940 hypoid-gear rear axles proved 
their superiority over spiral-bevel-geared axles. 


LEFT... NEW 
HYPOID PINION 





RIGHT—CONVENTIONAL 
SPIRAL BEVEL PINION 


These two drive pinions fit the same size ring 
gear—yet the hypoid pinion is 53.6% heavier, 
and has 37% greater tooth contact and 20% 
lower tooth pressure. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Grass YgsvBe® 


There are several can manufacturers. A number 
of companies make glass jars and bottles. But 
just one organization makes both glass and 


metal containers — and that’s Owens-Illinois. 


If you market packaged products, this unique 


combination offers definite advantages: 


At Owens-Illinois, metal and glass are not 
competitive but complementary—each a part of 
our full-rounded packaging service. 


We give you impartial, sincere counsel on 
packaging your products for efficiency at your 


plant and sales-power at the point of purchase. 





Meet the only organization of its kind 


We can complete your packages with O-I 
molded-plastic and metal closures that win cus- 
tomers’ thanks. What’s more, we can deliver your 
containers in O-I corrugated shipping cartons. 


To every Owens-Illinois customer we offer the 
services of the nation’s most comprehensive Pack- 
aging Research Laboratory, fact-finder for both 
metal and glass. Our packaging specialists are as 
adept at solving filling-line problems as they are 
at designing sales-winning containers. 


If you need the answer to any packaging ques- 
tion or want fresh ideas, it will pay you to ask us in. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo . 


Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 


